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Mr. S.’s manner of addressing his hearer, 
was .very unceremonious, direct and pungent. 
His simple object was, to “shut him up ;” 
‘*fence him in;’’ to ‘‘plant an arrow in his heart;"’ 
to ‘‘strike him under conviction.’’ You must re- 
pent, Mr. S. would say, give your heart to 
Christ ; submit to the Divine will, or you will 
assuredly go to hell, as certainly as you now sit 


months, or Two Dort.aRs AND FIFTY CENTS, if| on those seats; and I shall as certainly see you 


paid in advance. 
To individuals or companies who pay in »-lvance for 
five copies, a sixth copy will be sent gratis. 


No subscriptions discontinued, except at the discre 
tion of the publisher, until all arrearages are jaid. 








For the Register. 
REV. ELI SMITH OF HOLLIS, N. H. 


In a late number—June 5—of the Christian 
Register, among other obituary noetiees is that 
of the Rev. Eli Smith of HollisN. H. This 
announcement awakened many vivid reminiscen- 
ces. Mr. S. was our minister under whose in- 

structions we constantly lived from the age of 
fourteen to that of twenty one years --the 
most susceptible and interesting period of our 
life. It was Mr. S. who encouraged and 
started us in the track of obtaining a classi- 


eal education. He was our tutor in preparation 


there, as 1 now see you in the seats. You at- 
tempt to excuse yourselves by saying that you 
ate dependent and cannot repent of yourselves. 
It isa false excuse, because you can repent if 
would. You possess the natural power. Your 
cannot is a will not; therefore, your guilt. 
The more dependent you are, the more sinful. 
But again you say, that if you possess the nat- 
ural power to become regenerate, you can re- 
pent at any time and that you shall not fail to 
secure your regeneration ; that you wish it; 
and, if able, will certainly do it. And this 
thought gives you relief, It takes away your 
anxious concern. It makes you feel easy and 
safe. But here again, you are utterly deceived. 
For your will not, amounts to a cannet, just as 
much as your cannot, a while ago, was reduci- 
ble to a well not. In the sinners case, these two 
things are, at bottom, but one thing. The sin- 
ner’s cannot, is a will not. And his will not is 





for entering college, provided for us a study in 
remitted the principal 
part of the tuition fees. He preached the ser- 
mon at our ordination in Dec. 1806. We have 
ever since kept up our acquaiotance and friend- 
ship. Our last interview occurred on the 2d. 
day of August last. It was on the Sabbath, and 
he with Madam S. attended meeting. As we 
looked at them across the meeting house, they 
appeared perfectly natural ; almost just as they 
did, more than fifty years before, when we saw 
them stand in the broad aisle of the old meeting 


his own house, and 


house, and with all the due formalities and solem- 
nities of such an occasion, give to each other the 
right hand of matrimonial fellowship. When, 
afterward, we came to meet them at the tea table, 
a nearer view discovered more the marks of age 
and decay. Yet it was the same man and the 
same woman. Their minds seemed to remain 
unimpaired. Mr. S. had then entered—or was 
about entering—the 88th yearof hisage. He 
was born in Sept. 1759 at Belchertown Mass. 
Mrs. S. was born in 1769 at Hollis. She was 
grand-daughter of Rev. Daniel Emerson, the 
first minister of Hollis, and the only one who 
had preceded Mr. S. 

Mr. Smith was indeed a very uncommon man. 
His distinction consisted mainly in his strongly 
marked individuality. He was a man of his 
own type; a genuine ‘‘homo sui generis.”’ His 
grand peculiarity was prompt decision. His 
perception of an object of thought was amazing- 
ly rapid; his judgment of it, almost instanter. 
And this judgment was abiding. He seldom 
altered, changed or even modified it. In all his | 
conclusions he had profound confidence. “What | 
I have written I have written’’ was as much Mr. 
S’s. motto as it was that of Pontius Pilate. It 
was said of him that his first thoughts on a sub- 
ject were as good and just as any he ever had. 
They were, however, probably, not so good and 
just as he might have had, if time had been tak- 
en for deliberation. But Mr. S. could not spare 
the time. His spirit hastened him on. He 
thought quick; and as soon as he had thought, 
he acted ; and having commenced a course of ac- 
tion, he could not stay his hand until the object 
was accomplished. 

Though Mr. S. was so prominently unique in 
his character, he nevertheless was not even 
called a strange or an odd man. He never run 
His proneness 
To this he 
was prompted by his ardent temperament. He 
ardently insisted on what he judged to be his 
own rights. In doing this he, perhaps, some- 
times infringed on the rights of others. And 
deeming himself to be in the right he was inflexi- 
ble. We remember to have heard him utter the 
following asseveration, ‘‘Where I have once 
planted down my foot there it shall be: 1 will 
die, bu tnot yield. 











a goose chase in al! his life. 
was to over do and to exaggerate. 





Nor was Mr. S. an unreasonable or an im- 
prudent man. Had he been such, in connection 
with his decision and zeal, his course, as a min- 
ister, in any one place, must have been short 
and soon run. His prudence and discretion may 
have sometimes failed him, but not often. He 
never lost his reputation, though his popularity 
at length waned. In his last years he was pro- 
foundly venerated by the people throughout the 
town. 

Mr. S, was truly a strong man. Not, how- 
ever, so much on account of the compass of his 
intellect, as on that of his tact of concentration. 
He could, as it were, instantaneously collect 
all his mental forces and throw them at once to 
a focal point. And there he would keep them 
and make them dear. He never recalled, or 
counter-ordered them. It was tact at concentra- 
ton and perseverance, that gave him efficiency. 

Mr. S. turned all his power to account. He 
did not suffer it to ooze and waste away by in- 
decision, hesitancy and delay. He was, more- 
over, a powerful preacher. If oratory, as some 
men say, consists in the power of a speaker to 
make impression upon those who hear him, Mr. 
have beasd “egal 88 plpit orator. We 
iy " gta and Nott, in the 
were inferior to Mr. s. — judgment, sated 

' ’ point of impres- 
siveness. They were thetoricians ; Mr. 8. wae 
not. They dealt in beautiful description, meta 
phor, and euphony ; He, in solemn, dreadful 
horrific, assertion. The former entertained de. 
lighted and entranced their hearers ; the ee? 
amazed, pained and cut them to the heart. jy, 


a cannot. He is as criminal as if he had all 
power; at the same time, as helpless as if le 
had none, If saved at all, he must be plucked 
as a brand from the burning. 

Such as Mr. S. was in the pulpit, so likewise 
at the anxious seat. He transacted the work in 
a business-like manner. To the first one he 
came to—we have actually seen it dune—he 
would put the question, ‘Have you got a hopet”’ 
** No, Sir.”’ ‘*Well, perhaps, you never will have 
one; or, if any, it may prove a false one; it 
may be God’s decree that you should go to hell. 
And it is as necessary that hell should be peopled 
as it is that heaven should be.’’? Passing on to 
another and putting the same question, perhaps 
the answer is, yes. On what does your hope 
rest! I[ think that I can, and do, submit to God. 
Are you willing that God should damn you, if 
that be most for His own gloryt Yes. Would 
you be willing to perish, yourself, if that could be 
the means of saving some two or three others ? 
I think 1 should. Well, if you really possess 
this willingness, you are safe; your hope is 
good. But unless you do thus submit yourself 
to God, you will certainly make your bed in hell. 

In Mr. S.’s view, intense anxiety. was the 
stepping stone to conversion ; and this consisted 
in passing from a condition of distress to one of 
serenity and joy. Under his preaching the con- 
verts distress would work itself up into a kind 
of apathy ; he would feel, until the power of 
feeling became exhausted. He makes up his 
mind for the worst. The storm now lulls. He 
begins, perhaps, to think of better things ; 
though, they may not be for him. He had 
often heard Mr. S. preach the rich provision 
made for sinners in the Gospel of Christ. That 
it was a great salvation and free for all to accept 
and secure. And he feels willing to accept it; 
he seems to rejoice in it; and to justify all its 
conditions. He has now a religious experience 
tu stand epon. Itis, to him, the wicket gate, 
and introduces him to the high road, on which 
is to be made the pilgrimage to the heavenly 
city. 

What was lately remarked, in the Christian 
Examiner, of the late Rev. Mr. Peabody of At- 
kinson, that ‘‘he was, through life just the same 
creature which nature and externa] influences 
had made him, without allowing one particle 
for self-culture,’’ is equally true of the late Rev. 
Mr. Smith of Hollis. Nature had made him— 
though not on a large scale—a man of very ex- 
traordinary promptness, decision and efficiency. 
External influences had made him a Christian, 
a republican, a man of good industrial and moral 
habits. And more than these he never made of 
himself. The idea of self-culture, perhaps, 
never entered his mind ; or, if it had, it might 
have been mistaken for a species of refined hy- 
pocrisy ; a thing the rather to be shunned than 
entertained. 

As Mr. S., on the one hand, never preached 
& great sermon, nur made a very remarkable 
prayer, so, on the other hand, he never put 
He always acquitted himself 
well, and with wonderful uniformity. His 
prayers were as varied as his sermons. He 
obviously composed them as he went along. 
He had no stereotyped phrases. Nor was he 
ever embarrassed. He spoke with ease, and in- 
dited while he was speaking. Although he 
wrote the greater part of his sermons, yet they 


forth weak ones. 


were really extemporary. They were ont 
labored, but hasty, productions; made while he 
was writing. His practice was to begin his 
preparation for the Sabbath on Friday morning. 
Yet, sometimes, not until Sunday morning. 
And, in this case, his sermons would be the 
same as usual. 


In 1785 and 6 Mr. S, was a married man, set- 
tled on a farm—we believe—in Sunderland, Ms. 
In 1788, being then in his 29th year and a wid- 
ower—with one little son, the late Rey. Eli 
Smith of Frankfort, Ky.,---he resolved on pre- 
paring himself for the Christian ministry. He 
pursued a course of study with his characteris- 
tic energy and was graduated at Brown Univer- 
sity in 1792; when he was 33 years old. He 
studied theology under Di. Emmons. He came 
to Hollis, as a candidate in July, 1793, when he 
was 34 yearsofage. He was ordained in the 
following Nov. His ministry at Hollis extended 
to the tern of 37 years. He had now attained 
to 70 years. His people had become acquainted 





S.’s talent ¢o asseverate was incomparable. He 
would do it with such a tone and accent that, 
unless you were on your guard or firmly estab- 
lished in the opposite view, you could not avoid 
yielding your assent. Beyond any other man 
he could carry his point by assertion. 

Mr. S. had many seasons of religious excite- 
ment under his ministry. The most extraordi- 
nary of these was in the Autumn of 1801 and 
Spring of 1802, which was comparable to the 
great one in Northampton, under the ministry of 
the elder Edwards in 1736. ft resulted in the 


addition of about two hundred members to the 
Charch. 


with all his infirmities and wished for a change. 
It wae in vain that Mr. S. insisted that he was, 
and would continue to be, the minister of the 
town. In Feb. or March, 1831, an eccclesias- 
tical council was convened at H., which ratified 
the dismission of Mr. S. and installed Rev. 
David P erry in bis place as pastor of the Con- 
gregational Church of Christ in H. 

Mr. Smith was nearly or quite six feet in 
height ; had a clear skin; black hair ; a sharp 
nose; a good eye; and a firm physicial consti- 
tution. From his boyhood he had a lameness 
in one of his ankles. This caused him to walk 
with a limp, and threw almost double duty upon 
the well leg, which, being thus overworked, 





jings was that which would most directly tend 
|to filthe coffers of his holiness the Pope. The 


became, at length, crippled and rheumatic. Mr. 
S. was now like Melphibosheth of old, “was 
lame ia both his feet,’’ and was at last compell- 
ed to cease from his regular public labors. He 
died at Hollis on the 11th May last, aged 87 
years and 8 months. 8. F. 





TALES OF THE CHURCH. NO. XII. 


LUTHER. A. D., 1517. 

In the grand square of Wittenburg, an assem- 
bly of the inhabitants had gathered aound the 
portico of the Cathedral. The speaker to whom 
they listened wore the robe and cowl of a Dom- 
inican monk, and addressed to the crowd an 
earnest invitation to procure pardon for their 
sins. While he held up before them the sinful- 
ness of human nature, and described the conse- 
quences which might ensue hereafter from the 
wrath of the Deity they had offended, breathless 
attention héld the audience ; but when he told 
them of the remedy for these evils, many turned 
away with looks of disappointment, or of indig- 
nation, and ill-suppressed conteropt. 

‘‘Brethren !’’ exclaimed the preacher, ‘‘bound 
in the chains of sin, subject to the vengeance of | 
the offended Jaw, whither will ye turn to find 
rescue for your souls? Do ye believe that ye 
have committed no sin of such deadly dye, but 


“Wr, Philip Melancthon! so be it. Fare- 
well.”’ 

The youths parted, the one to ponder over the 
conversation, with feelings in which timidity 
strove with good sense, and finally sent him for 
relief to his confessor; the other to listen to one 
of those bold harangues, which Luther already 
had begun to utter against the sale of indulgen- 
ces, and in which he soon proceeded to attack 
the other prominent errors of the Church of 
Rome. 

[To be continued.] 





WORCESTER SUNDAY SCHOOL SOCIETY. 


We extract the follawing from the Thirteenth 
Annual Report of the above Society :-— 


Let me urge, in concluding this already 
lengthened Report, the claims of the Sunday 
School to furtherance and support. It has be- 
come an institution. It is established over a 
large partof Christendom. It has gained a 
strong foothold. An interest is felt init. It 
has eolisted more or less warmly, the sympa- 
thies of thousands of parents, and children and 
teachers. Now grant that through unskilful 
modes of operation, or the incompetence of 
teachers, grant for a moment, that at present 
it is doing little ; if you will, that it is doing 
nothing ; and, then, it would challenge support 
for what it may do, for what it is likely to do 
hereafter. The machinery is there, ready to be 





that the fires of purgatory may cleanse the 
taint? Ah! brethren, bethink ye what ages 
the fires of purgatory may endure. Do ye say, 
our loving children will devote a part of the 
wealth we leave them, to purchase masses for 
the repose of our souls? Leave not, oh leave 
not to the uncertain fidelity of others, that 
which you can now far more easily secure for 
yourselves. And what is it that our Lord the 
Pope requires you to do, that he may make you 
partakers of that vast fund of merit which the 
virtues of all the holy saints have accumulated, 
and which lies at his disposal? Does he require 
you to clothe your limbs in steel armor and go 
to wage war against the infidel or the heretic? 
Does he ask any burdensome penance, any fa- 
tiguing pilgrimages to distant churches? No, 
brethren, far easier are the terms which our | 
gracious Lord, the good Pope Leo, offers to us 
poor sinners. Instead of laborious service, he 
asks but for a portion of that worldly wealth 
which Holy Scripture tells you is so deceptive 


| 


put into more advantageous operation, when 
better and wiser modes of action shall be found ; 
the children are there, ready to be acted upon. 
For the most part the battle with prejudice and 
opposition has been tought, and parents look 
upon it with a considerable measure of hope- 
fulness and confidence. Suppose now, that the 
Sunday School were every where to be given 
up; and how long do you think it would take to 
re-establish it to its present extent and strength ¢ 
You could n’t re-construet it in half a century. 
The spirit of opposition would spring up again, 
the old obstacles would have to be surmounted. 
Slowly and laboriously the children must be 
gathered in— confidence must be re-established. 
The charm and excitement of novelty no longer 
operates in its favor, and prejudice strengthens 
itself immeasurably by asserting that the exper- 
iment has been tried, and proved a failure. If 
only for this, for the good it promises, for the 
hopes that are garnered in it, the Sunday School 
deserves all that has been said and done in its 
behalf, and a great deal more. 

In the second place, the Sunday School de- 
serves support, apart from its general design, 
for its indirect influences. It brings children, 
and, in many cases, parents, out to church, who 





and fleeting. Give me but the price appointed 
for one of these sacred parchments ; let it be | 
filled up with your name, and delivered by me } 
to your keeping, and all evil spirits shall fly 
| from your ransomed soul,—your sins, even the 
| darkest, shall be forgiven, and the moment of | 
your parting life shall be the commencement of | 
a blessed immortality.”’ 

As he spoke, the orator unrolled a parchment, 
on which was fairly written the announcement, | 
that the most venerable lord, Albert, Archbishop 
of Mentz and Magdeburg, being authorized for) 
that ent! by his holiness Pope Leo the Tenth, 
did grant absolution and remission of all sins to | 
the person therein named, on condition of his 











would not otherwise be found there. It culti- 


| vates thus the spirit of reverence, and the habit 


of observing the Sabbath. It often saves the 
young from the temptations of a homespent and 


| idle Sanday—the community from the depreda- 


tion and the disturbance which would come from 
it. Itis thus a great conservator of public peace 
and of public morals, -& saves many a child 
from bad habits, and puts him where he must 
hear good counsel, and the voice of religious 
teaching. It sends instructive and useful books 
to homes where such reading might not other- + 
wise be found. 

Nor is it a small thing to bring together, vol- 
untarily, and for such objects, a number of chil- 
dren, and keep them, through moral restraint 


| alone, in quiet and decorum for an hour on Sun- 


day. ‘The bare fact of such assemblieg, leav- 
ing the teaching entirely out of view, must tell 


serving for the space of one year in any crusade | Strongly and for good upon the character. 


| against the enemies of the faith, or visiting de- 
| voutly certain churches, or lastly of paying to the | quence upon the teacher. 


Archbishop or his agent a sum proportioned to | 
the individual’s rank in life. As the crusade | 
had long been over, and paying money was) 
easier than making pilgrimages, it was well un- 
derstood that the mode of obtaining these bless- 


indulgence contained a blank for the name ofthe 
individual, being already signed by the Domini- 
can monk, John Tetzel, as agent for the Arch- 
bishop. . 

Though some turned away in scorn, and more 
in indifference, still not a few pressed around 
the dispenser of Papal blessings, and bought, 
on terms nicely adjusted between the conflicting 
claims of avarice and superstition, his certificates 
of pardon for their sins. 

‘‘Heard you the sermon of the begging friar '” 
said the young noble Heinrich of Aspern to his 
friend Gebhard of Ems. ‘‘Is it known, I pray 
you, why his holiness wants money of late?”’ 

‘‘] know not,” replied Von Ems, ‘‘were it 
stout Pope Julius, it would have been to pay 
his troops.” ; 

“Or were it the Spanish Alexander, we could 
tell how the money would be spent. But old 
Borgia, for that matter, had an easier way to 
fill his purse, when the gay Ladies of Rome 
emptied it too fast.”’ 

‘Or when his own crafty sen wanted money 
for his ambitious plans. 

‘‘True. Whatever was the cause, it was but 
to poison some rich cardinal, and the church was 
certain to be heir. They say the old pope pois- 
oned one glass too many at last, and died from 
mistaking the cup intended for his guest.” 

‘*{ doubt it. The story is too good to be true. 
Not that Alexander’s character was above such 
an act; but he was so hated by all that it is more 
probable the rumor arose from the feelings of the 
people.” 

‘But again, what wants Pope Leo, that he 
should send his monks through Germany with 
this barefaced imposition!”’ 

‘Have a care, Von Aspern,”’ replied the other 
with sudden gravity. ‘This is a serious subject 
for jesting. The Senate of the University would 
be ill pleased to hear such words.”’ 

‘Faith, I say little more than Doctor Martin 
himself says. He holds that the Pope is surely 
misinformed of the way these people are execut- 
ing their commission, and would condemn them 
himself, if he knew the trath.”’ 

‘*Doctor Martin Luther is a wise and good 
man’’ said the baron of Ems, ‘‘but our ancestors, 
Heinrich, never dreamed that their descendants 
would question tH® authority of the Pope.”’ 

‘*Who questions it?’’ said Aspern. ‘But if 
I did, our ancestors thought as little of many 
things that have come to passin this age. Who 
thought, a century since, that there would be a 
new continent discovered in the west,—or that 
meu would print books from metal types, or that 
young German barons would be studying Justin- 
ian’s old laws ata University, instead of prac- 
ticing club-law by the banks of the Rhine !”’ 

‘‘] pray that all this modern learning may not 
do away with a!l the old reverence. But there 
are wiser heads than ours, Aspern, tu direct 
these matters. Farewell till to-night, when we 


And, especially among the indirect benefits of | 
the Sunday School, should be reckoned its in- | 
lt opens a means of 
usefulness, at once the most hopeful and inspir- 
ing. It stimulates to increased intellectual cul- 
ture, and nurture the heart's finest sensibilities 
and best affections. It furnishes opportunity 
for the most noble and self-denying labors. It 
quickens the conscience, and reforms the life, 
for how can one be engaged in teaching the 
young the highest spiritual truths and moral 
duties, and not be impressed and influenced by 
the consideration that the first must fail of 
reaching the scholar’s heart, if they have no 
true life in that of the teacher, and the last will 
be worse than useless where the Sunday’s pre- 
cept is counselling one course, and the week- 
day life giving an example of the opposite? 
Perhaps the strongest'and best influence of the 
Sunday School has been on the Teacher, not 
only because it is better to give than receive,— 
to do good, than to get good,—but because, in 
reality, the teacher is of necessity learning quite 
as much, and often more than the taught. If 
the Sunday School had failed so far as its direct 
teaching is concerned, to do any good, I should 
still say it deserved every encouragement for the 
good which has indirectly grown out of it. 

But it Aas not so failed. In the nature of 
things it was not possible. Jt cannot be that 
Sunday after Sunday these thousands of child- 
ten are gathered together in the house of God 
without some beneficial results. 

The place has its influence, and so has the 
day. The service is one of love and disinterest- 
edness, and canuot be quite unfelt. Itis the 
delicate and pliant nature of childhood that is 
acted upon, which is more open to good impres- 
sions and right influences, than evil and wrong 
ones, let creeds and catechisms say what they 
will. It is God’struth which is taught—God’s 
truth that Jesus spoke. It cannot fail of its in- 
fluence. Make what allowance you will for 
coldness, for want of wisdom or of faithfulness 
on the teacher’s part, still, good must be done. 
The child’s nature, the spirit of love, the power 
vf Christian truth, and the energy of God's 
sanctifying influence ; all these are allies in the 
work, and it cannot be that it shall fail. Much 
useful information must be imparted; much 
light thrown upon the scriptures ; many princi- 
ples of moral duty distinctly defined, and strong- 
ly planted in the child's mind; many a word 
will find a lodgment there, often perhaps, when 
least expected ; many a good influence will long 
be felt by the apparently careless and indifferent. 
Those who lack faith in Sunday School teach- 
ing, forget the restraining power it must inevi- 
tably have ; its influence in deterring from evil, 
in preserving from temptation. But more than 
all this, it is no theory of supposition, it is cer- 
tain, sustained by abundant testimony, that 
many a one has received here an influence for 
good, resulting in the settlement of virtuous 
habits, and the formation and maturity of Chris- 
tian character in after life. Many a one has 
traced to this source his usefulnes and his reli- 
gious principles ; many a one has here learned 
to live a righteous and holy life; many a young 
spirit has been here trained for a peacefnl and 
happy death. 

ery confidently may the Sunday School 
claim support and help from every right-minded 
erson. ft is no Jonger a doubtful experiment. 
if has been tried and proved good. It asks now 
that we hold it fast and do not abandon it. Next 
to the institution of Sunday, and of public wor- 
ship, this is greatest and best, mightiest and 
most important,—full of richer promise for the 
future,—for all that it has hitherto accomplished 
is the fruit of its infancy, the token and faint 
shadow of what it is to do, the few green ears 
that promise the perfect harvest. 

Consider the spectacle the Sunday School 
presents. A million and a half of children 
going from Sunday to Sunday, for the most part 
voluntarily, to receive religious instruction. 1% 
is a sight of beautifal, sublime, significance.— 
It brings out to view one of the delightful as- 
pects of Christianity. What system of humar 








meet at the new Greek lecturer’s.’’ 


philosophy or religious teaching, before Christi: 
anity, ever met the spiritual wants of the young, 


|fon humanity, but without the advantage of ex- 


or recognize the child as capable of spiritual at- 
tainment? What wise man of olden time ever 
stooped to notice, such, till Jesus said, ‘* Suffer 
the children ‘ the little children,’ to come unto 
me, for of such is the kingdom of heaven.” 
‘* Suffer them to come,’’ he says, with an uN- 
questioning confidence, that thus they would 
desire to come, if only they were brought with- 
in the influence of his benignant spirit, the 
hearing of his winning words. Nor is this the 
only consideration that impresses us with the 
moral grandeur of the scheme. Here are two 
hundred thousand teachers, leaving theit homes 
to give their devoted services to train and nur- 
ture these young souls, in Christian faith and 
character. When we. consider the labor of pre- 
paration, and the self-denial which this service 
often involves, the character of the duties it im- 
poses, the discouragements and difficulties 
which must he met, and remember that these 
services are purely voluntary and unrequited, I 
hesitate not to say, there is nothing to parallel it 
inall past history, It is one of the strongest in- 
dications of the spread, one of the surest proph- 
ecies of the triumph of Christianity. Here are 
not merely two hundred thousand voices pro- 
claiming Christian truths, but in this very act, 
exhibiting and promulgating more powerful than 
than any words can do, the spirit and the life of 
Christianity. An army of missionaries,—they 
are going forth in a holy warfare against ignor- 
ance and sin. Onward be their march, the pio- 
neers of a brighter glory that waiteth to be re- 
vealed,—the prophets of a purerday. Onward 
be their march, and the blessing and the power 
of Almighty God be with them. 





EDUCATION OF IDIOTS. 


About a year ago a resolve was passed by the 
Legislature of Massachusetts, appointing Com- 
missioners to inquire into the condition of the 
idiots of this Commonwealth, their number, and 
the probability that anything can be done for 
their relief. That commission made a report, in 
part, to the Legislature, at ite late session, of 
their progress in these investigations. They 
have addressed circulars to the clerk of each 
town in the State, and have obtained much val- 
uable information respecting this unfortunate 
class of our fellow-beings. 

In 171 towns, containing an aggregate popu- 
lation of 345,285, there are found to be 593 
idiots—204 males and 389 females. If there is 
a proportionate number in the towns from which 
no returns have been received, the aggregate in 
the State will be more than 1.000. It has also 
been ascertained that the condition of these un- 
fortunate persons is very materially affected by 
those who have the care of them. Many of them | 
are given over to the most filthy and disgusting 
habits, in consequence of their being under the 
care of persons who are themselves ignorant and 
idle. But where they are in charge of more in- 
telligent persons, they present a different specta- 
cle, and are comparatively cleanly, healthy, and 
industrious. Some of a very low grade of intel- 
lectual capacity are at work in the fields, and 
seem to be in a degree happy and useful. 

From these facts, the commission draw this 
very natural and just inference. ‘If,”’ they say, 
** persons having only cominon sense and com- 


perience or study, can so improve the condition 
of idiots, how much more could be done towards 
redeeming the minds of this unfortunate class 


from the waste and desolation in which they 
now Net’ 


The subject will doubtless continue to be pros 
ecuted wll an institution, like some in Europe, 
1S established fur tne benefit of those who are 
afflicted with idiocy. 

Schools for the physical, intellectual and 
moral benefits of idiots have already been es- 
tablished in France, Prassia and Switzerland. 
he report of the commission contains a long 
and valuable letter from Mr. George Sumner, an 


imposing minority in its favor. It is especially 


effects of such an extension of the territory of the 
Union:—all the new countries added to the con- 
federation would by so much extend the domain 
of slavery. It isa fact, unhappily acknowleged 
in the public discussions, that the real motive of 
the war, undertaken against the advice of citi- 
zens who were the most distinguished for intel- 
ligence and public services, was solely to spread 
that immortal and odious institution which dis- 
graces civilization and forces her to act against 
herself. One of the most distinguished and 
boldest citizens of the country, who was himself 
a principal actor in this achievement, and who 
was Secretary of State when the absorption ot 
Texas was consummated, has admitted that this 
was the motive on the fleor of Congress, and haa 
not hesitated to justify it and to make it the basis 
of patriotism. 

owards the close of the session, the House 
of Representatives, on a motion of one of their 
members, Mi, Wilmot, inserted, in a bill appro- 
priating three million dollars to secret service 
connected with the war, a provision that slave: 
should never be authorized in any territory whi 
might be acquired of Mexico. In the House it 
produced a very excited debate, and in the Sen- 
ate 1: became an occasion for Mr. Calhoun, the 
prominent speaker from the South, to produce a 
manifesto which it is painful toread. ‘Through- 
out Europe it should be an unceasing subject for 
astonishment that, in a country of liberty and 
equality, men truly distinguished can utter such 
sentiments, and that they can find an audience to 
listen to them without being moved to indigna- 
tion. Mr. Calhoun sees not in this Wilmot pro- 
viso that which all Europe sees—that which a 
majority of the citizens of the Northern States 
see—a resolution that is an honor to the Ameri- 
can Union, and which forces us to applaud her 
progress, and to regard her usurpations upon her 
neighbors, however unjust they might be, as the 
conquest of civilization over barbarism. 
In the eyes of Mr. Calhoun it is viewed as a 
conspiracy against the South, an outrage upon 
the rights of Southern citizens, and a violation of 
the constitution. There are in the confedera- 
tion, said he, twenty-eight states, of which four- 
teen are called slaveholding and fourteen non- 
slaveholding states, and one of the former (Del- 
aware) is about to rank herself with the latter, 
The twenty-ninth state (Iowa) without slaves is 
already admitted into the Union. Wisconsin, 
whose admission will be presently made, is like- 
wise a non-slaveholding state. Hence, in the 
Senate, where each state has two representatives, 
the South is reduced to a minority. In the 
House of Representatives, where each state is 
represented according to its population, the non- 
slaveholding states have one hundred and thirty- 
eight, and the slave states ninety. In the elec- 
toral college, which chooses the President, the 
free states have one hundred and sixty-eight 
votes, and the slave states one hundred and eigh- 
teen. Besides, the country is extendirig on ev- 
ery side; the regions of the Northwest, Oregon 
and Northern Texas, are sufficient to forma 
dozen new states. If, then, the Wilmot proviso 
becomes a !aw, the slave States, even in the Sen- 
ate, will be outnumbered by four states. 
The most calm and liberal minded must 
come to the conclusion that at some day the 
slave states will be so completely hemmed in by 
the free states, that they shall be induced to 
cleanse themselves from the leprosy of slavery 
which consumes them; at the same time it 
should be considered that they have all necessa- 
they can exist in a minority without peril. ‘They 
should not therefore be violent. They have 
merely to yield to the pressure of external opin- 
ion, and that opinion, if it. would attain its ob- 
ject, should be indulgent. If the slave states 
should desire it, they could by division maintain 
their equality in the Senate. But this course 
would not satisfy Mr Calhoun. He would have 
the slave states equal the free states in number 
hereafter, as well as at present, and to each he 





American gentleman, resident in Paris, which 
describes the progress which has been made in 
Europe in developing the mental and moral 
powers of this unfortunate class of human be- 
ings. 

No abstract of Mr. Sumner’s letter can give 
any adequate view of its contents. Suffice it to 
say that Mr. Sequin, in the school at Bicetre, in 
France, has succeeded in teaching idiots to ob- 
tain control over their muscular powers, so as to 
walk regularly, and to see correctly ; to secure 
the contro! of their nervous systems, so as to 
compose their minds, and fit them fur study, and 
has then carried them through all the elementary 
branches of education, such as reading, spelling, 
writing, arithmetic, gymnastics, music and gram- 
mar. Science has already done much, very 
much, for the deaf and dumb and blind and 
lunatic, and it now remains, in this country, to 
see what it can accomplish for the idiot, Mas- 
sachusetts has taken the lead in this philan- 
thropic movement ; and it is hoped that it will 
be followed up by the benevolence and humanity 
of other States. 

The number of idiots in the United States is 
very large, and their condition has hitherto been 
regarded as more hopeless of amelioration even 
than that of the insane or the blind. It is one 
of the noblest triumphs of Christianity that she 
employs Science to do its appropriate work in 
the great cause of human improvement. ‘This, 
as Robert Hall would say, is one of those *“ nu- 
merous and incidental! blessings which Christian- 
ity scatters by the way, in her sublime march to 
immortality.”’ 





A FRENCH VIEW OF OUR DOMESTIC AF- 
FAIRS. , 


The following article was translated by the 
New York Evening Post from the Paris Journal 
des Dehbats, of June 22. The translation is made 
‘not only on account of the high rank that print 
holds, but because it contains the first ex pression 
of opinion that that we have seen from France 
which at this time intensely absorbs the public 
mind in this country;’’— 


Tue Unrrep Srates, Mexico, anp THE W1L- 
mot Proviso. The wat between the United 
States and Mexico has resulted in the complete 
success of the Anglo-Americans. We never 
had a doubt that such would be the case. The 
confederation of the North is a powerful nation, 
full of energy and courage. Mexico, on the con- 
trary, is disorganized, her people have no elas- 
ticity; they tetrograde, instead of making pro- 
gress. The United States may henceforth be 
regarded as the masters of that country. They 
will not take possession of the whole at this time, 
nor hardly the larger part; but the dismember- 
ment already commenced by the annexation of 
Texas will be followed by that of California, 
New Mexico, and perhaps some one of the north- 
ern provinces, which is rich in silver mines.— 
Soon the spirit of conquest which animates dem- 
ocratic America will find or create a new pre- 
text, and thus by degrees a march will be com- 
menced that will stop only at the isthmus of Pa- 
nama. 

What would be the consequences of an ag- 
grandisement accomplished upon sucha scale, 
and by means, upon the constRution of the Unit- 
ed States, or upon the balance of power in the 
world, we cannot now stop toconsider. Suffice 
it to state that the immense conquests already 
made or at hand have already excited in the 
minds of the most eminent citizens a just appre- 
hension for the liberties of the country. They 
feared the encroachments of a military spirit, 
which is so much aroused by these events.— 
Hence a resolution providing against the aquisi- 
tion of any new territory in consequence of the 





would assign an extent of limits sufficient for an 
empire. In other words, it is necessary that 
the Union should conquer new territory express- 
ly to spread slavery, in order that the equilibri- 
um may always continue between the free and 
slave states ; consequently, if the free states 
should spread over all that part of North Ameri- 
ca which is now actually a wilderness, it would 
be necessary to push slavery even to Cape 
Horn, that the balance might not be. disturbed. 
Mr. Calhoun has a taste for theories. He 
has constructed one for this occasion, and he 
has based it even upon the constitution of the 
Union. Washington, Jefferson and Hamilton 
never dreamed that their labors be would applied 
tosuch anend. He has drafted some incredible 
resolutions into this new system. He has 
spoken not of the prosperity of the slaves, but 
even of the freedom they possess, and the ex- 
tension of slavery into those regions which the 
Mexicans, while independent, purged of it, is 
ut upon the right that al! men possess to emi- 
grate with their property. The theory and the 
resolutions of Mr. Calhoun met with poor suc- 
cess in the Senate. Mr. Benton called for the 
previous question, saying that there were impor- 
tant matters to be acted upon,and that it was 
not desirable to lay them aside for abstractions. 
That word was keen. However, the majority 
of the Senate rejected the Wilmot Proviso. The 
bill was returned to tho House of Representa- 
tives, which body, after much hesitation, and 
with avery ill-grace, finally assented to the 
amendment, chiefly because the close of the 
session was at hand. Thus the advantage in 
reality terminated on the side of Mr. Calhoun 
and his plans. 

We do not anticipate that the hopes of the par- 
tizans of sl@very will be realized. We believe 
they will not be. They will answer well to 
urge their country on in the path of territorial 
aggrandizement, but they will gain no strength 
from it; slavery will never follow them in those 
vast conquests. As was said by one of the 
most eloquent men that North America has pro- 
daced, Doctor Channing, whom death has 
struck down so prematurely—it will be as im- 
possible to arrest the decline which has com- 
menced in slavery, as to stop the waters of the 
Ohio in their course to the ocean. It is an 
affair of time which may be longer or shorter. 
Before ten or twenty years North Atnerica will 
be the only civilized country in which slavery 
will exist. Can it be possible that she wishes 
to preserve such a privilege? 





REV- DR. DEWEY’S LETTER. 
To rue Epirors or THe CuristTiaN INQUIRER: 


In a late singular discussion in Londun, be- 
fore the British and Foreign Unitarian Associa- 
tion, and in a subsequent letter from the Rev. 
Dr. Hutton to the Rev. Dr. Parkman and oth- 
ers, | observe certain allusions which seem to 
call upon me personally for some notice. Dr. 
Hutton speaks of the apathy on the subject of 
slavery, ‘‘ of the President of the American 
Unitarian Association.” And in the discussion 
just referred to, it is asserted that ‘* the Unita- 
rian pulpits [in America] have been disgraced 
and polluted by the presence in them of the de- 
fenders of slavery.’’ With regard to Dr. Hut- 
ton’s allusion to the President of the American 
Unitarian Association, | suppose it must have 
been intended for me, because I think he could 
not have known at the time of his writing, (June 
16th, I believe,) that I had resigned that office. 
And on this point, begging leave to refer Dr. 
Hutton to my sermon against ‘* The Annexation 
of ‘Texas,’’ or to a discourse on ‘* The Slavery 
Question,” in a volume of mine just published, 
I respectfully ask him what ground he has foi 
charging me with apathy on this subject’ Those 
discourses may have little enough of any other 





war, was rejected by the last Congress, with an 


merit, but they must have the merit of earnest- 


astonishing to learn one of the most important . 


ness, or they do me great iujustice. With re- 
ference to what is said of the ‘ Unitarian pul- 
pits,’’ I am led to suppose that a full share of it 
is intended for me, from the circumstance that 
the Abolition press has always made me the 
subject of unfriendly comment, and paitioularly 
so of late in sundry articles on my preaching 
Jast winter in Washington. 

On this subject I wish to say a few words to 
my brethren in England and in this country, and 
I take the present method of doing so: for I 
have no time to write private letters to them on 
a subject of so little importance. Still, reputa- 
tion has its value; aud if any one is surprised 
that I could let the articles of last winter, pass 
without notice, my answer is two-fold. In the 
first place, I could not enter into any controversy 
or explanation with the Abolition press. That 
press has never placed itself on the ground of 
courteous argument with me ;—indeed, there is 
not much ground any way for argument, since I 
am an anti-slavery man as truly as any one of 
its editors ;---but it has simply, instantly and al- 
ways, in every difference of opinion, resorted to 
the impatatigp of bad motives. Indeed, it has 
never in t assailed any views,.of mine 
that have been put forth under my &ame, but 
has always, for the purposes of assault, made 
use of scraps of my lectures or discourses, 
snatched up by reporters, torn from the context, 
and published without any authority or warrant 
from me. 

When I published my discourse on The An- 
nexation of Texas, which was aimed altogether 
against the slave system, all that the press had 
to say was, ‘‘This man knows how to throw 
himself on the tide!’’ I will not “return railing 
for railing,’”’ but will simply say, that as no 
man, with any respect for himself, could con- 
sent to argue with an opponent whose first word 
was, ‘*You are an unprincipled man;’’ so I 
could not enter into any controversy or explana- 
tion with the Abolition press, and I should have 
remained silent if I had not thought that I found 
endorsers for it in the London Meeting. For I 
know that several of the speakers on that occa- 
sion are familiar with its columns : I know that 
it has produced an impression to my disadvan- 
tage in England: I know that it has led some 
persons, who have taken an interest in my 
writings, to declare that they will never read 
another word of mine, because they suppose me 
to be a pro-slavery man: and the inference 
seems pretty plain, that if any body is conceived 
to have sinned in our pulpit, it must be my 
humble self. 

In the next place, the representations of the 
Abolition press seemed to me cemparatively of 
little moment, because I knew that they had a 
very limited circulation, or a circulation at any 
rate strictly bounded by the limits of the Aboli- 
tion party. I remembered what an eminent 
Judge said, when, for some decision of his, he 
found himself violently assailed by the Abolition 
cay applied to him, for the first 
time in his M¥e, such as belong only to the ut- 
termost dishonor and infamy ;—and any man is 








naturally shocked at such treatment ;—he said 
‘the felt very bad at first: but he found after. a 
day or two, that nobody knew it—at least, no- 
body that he knew.’’ Such was my own expe- 
rience. {[ was shocked at first. I had walked 
through life witha robe unstained, till these 
meu threw mud upon it. I was naturally 
shocked torfind terms applied to me such as be- 
long only to the most unprincipled villains. But 
I soon found that nobody knew it, and I thought 
I would not spread this Abojition abuse -bo-~-+ 
Now forthe preaching in Washington. I 
was delivering a series of discourses there, last 
winter, on the great moral traits of Christianity. 
Among the multifarious topics treated of, on 
Christianity, 1 spoke briefly of its moderation ; 
and enumerating several of the ultraisms of the 
day, I said that they were not to be found in the 
New Testament. But I will give the entire 


passage. : 
= No extravagant propositions, no wild pro- 
jects, nor proposals of violent changes, disfigure 
the pages of the New Testament. The great 
Reformer does not raze the old foundations to 
build anew. He receives what is good in the 
Old Law, and improves it—takes the highest 
idea from the past, and carries it higher. The 
earliest Christian worship is modelled after that 
of the synagogue; and baptism slides without 
any positive ordinance, into the place of circum- 
cision. Allis gentle and gradual, as all moral 
changes ever must be. 
‘‘ Whatever we may think of its course, the 
new religion certainly was opposed to all ex- 
travagance, all ultraism, as it is called. It did 
not propose to reorganize society, nor to remod- 
el the world, nor to tear up old fixtures by the 
roots, nor to sweep away obstacles as with a 
besom. Ido not wonder that violent ultraists 
find the New Testament very little to their taste , 
that they have no patience with what they call 
its toleration of old abuses ; and that they rave 
like maniacs against its ministers and churches, 
as the greatest obstacle in their way. For it is 
certain that there is nothing of abolitionism, 
nor tee-totalism, nor of ultsa, anti-government 
radicalism in the Christian record. Whatever 
be right or be wrong in these extremes, I do not 
now say—such topics require a larger discus- 
sion..’’ 


lf any one has chanced to fall in with an 

Abolition Convention in New York or Boston, 

and has heard there, men and women, denounc- 

ing, in terms of the bitterest enmity and con- 

tempt, the Union, the Government, the Church- 

es and their Ministers, Magistrates and Judges, 
and many of the best men in the country, he 
will not find it difficult to interpret the foregoing 
paragraph. And I say, if one may not express 
any doubt or question about the Christian wes- 

dom of such extravagance without being put in 

the Abolition pillory, I think it might be well to 

inquire into what condition our white freedom 
will have fallen, when these philanthropists 
have destroyed everything in the world but their 
own opinion. It was against such extravagancies 
mainly that the paragraph was aimed. And 
when I said that they are not to be found in the 
New Testament ; even then—by @ qualification 
which I appended, and which the letter-writ- 
ing reporter did not choose to notice—I went on 
to say, or plainly to imply, that this fact was 
not decisive with regard to the system of opin- 
ions which has given birth to such extravagance. 
These were my words : ‘‘ Whatever be right or 
be wrong wn these extremes, I do not now say: 
such topics require a larger discussion.’’ I meant 
by this to say what I certainly think—that the 
New Testament, in the letter of it, is not the 
only or ultimate judge of such questions: and 
anti-slavery men, in my opinion, only hurt their 
cause by appealing to the letter of the Bible. 

Thus, ‘*There is nothing of abolitionism 17 the 
Christian record.’ Avbolitionists must *now 


him back to his master Philemon—would not 
have been theirs: that the general precepts to 
masters and slaves, in the New LA cope 
signed not to abrogate but to purify the relation, 
were not such as ¢hey would have delivered. 
Bat does the New Testament therefore bind us 
to tolerate the relation, or watrant us in a sg 
wating it? By no means, as I think. The 
first Teachers of Christianity had enough to do, 
without directly interfering with the civil and 

litical institutions ‘of the Roman Empire. 

hey implanted in the bosom of society the 
principles that were to reform all institutions 
and to redress all wrongs; and among others, 
that of slavery.* - 

For my own part, I am not to be called upon 
at this time of day, to write down my creed on 
slavery. Iam not to be called upon to say, in 
so many words, that I am opposed to the 
slave-system. I cannot help those who profess 





to doubt it. I do not write this letter to enlight- 
en them upon my views of the subject. 
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Indeed, the question of human slavery in ” 
country, is one of such solemn interest, of suc 
awful and overshadowing importance, that all 
personal interests in connection with it, sink to 
comparative indifference. It would be a small 
matter that I and others are misrepresented afd 
wronged ; it would be a slight evil, and worthy 
of little notice, that those who place thethselves 
in the front rank in this great debate, are com- 
mitting the ordinary mistakes of, reformers, if 
those mistakes and misrepresentations did ro in- 
jury to the sacred cause which so many have at 
Tone But what is the position which Aboli- 
tionism occupies in this country—not only at “ 
South, but at the North, which has emancipat 
its own slaves long ago, and which is, and aes 
has been in favor of the abolition of slavery ° 
Abolitionism might have been expected,  prvort, 
to have found none but friends here. And yet, 
what is the fact? Why, abolitionists have 
brought themselves into the condition of mattyrs 
to their cause. They consider themselves as 
martyrs, and they are not far from right. Al- 
mos: every respectable and influential man who 
comes before the public, whether in speech or 
print, to declare his protest against slavery, or 
to reason against the system, takes special pains 
to say that ke is not an Abolitionist. Men 
avoid the mame as they would a pestilence. 
Abvlitionism does not hold the leadership on 
this great question ; its newspapers are scarcely 
read but by those of its own party. The anti- 
slavery strength of the North lies in the heart of 
the whole people, and not in that party. David, 
the man of war, must not build the temple, but 
some more wise and peaceful successor. 

I should be sorry for this heavy opprobrium 
that has faHen upon the Abolition party, if it 
were not just. But could it be otherwise! Can 
the cause of humanity be promoted by inhuman- 
ity—such as this party has shuwn to all who 
differ from it; and most to those’who differ 
Jeast? Can a work of love be-wrought out by 
wrath, or of mercy by violence, or of justice by 
injustice? Ihave no doubt that many of the 
Abolitionists are conscientious men ; I have no 
disposition to deny that they are all such. I 
ask, then, the editors and readers of their news- 
papers, solemnly to ponder one text in the New 
Testament. It isin Matthew, chapter vii. Ist 
and 2d verses. “Judge not, lest ye be judged. 
For with what judgment ye judge, ye shall be 
judged ; and with what measure ye mete, it 
shall be measured to you again.’’? These are 
awful words. They have a meaning that de- 
mands to be deeply considered. I know of no 
precept in the New Testament that is oftener 
violated than this; and in this temerity the Abo- 
lition press seems to me to exceed even that of 
the political press of the country. 

Surely, itis a strange thing. Is it so very 
agreeable to impute bad motives to men, even if 
it were lawful! It is one of the significant and 
admirable observations of our poet-essayist, 
Waldo Emersor, that the critic criticises him- 
self. 

1 know what will be said in reply ; for I have 
endeavored to place myself in the position of the 
Abolitionists ; and to exercise towards them a 
candor which they seldom show to others. 
They will say: ‘“‘We are engaged in a great 
cause ; the cause of human rights. You do not 
come up to the help of this cause as vou onght. 
You oppose slavery, but you do not oppose it 
in the right way. We must be allowed to ex- 
press our indignation ; and in the heat of this 
great controversy, we cannot, very carefully, 
choose and pick our words.”’ 

i hear the defence ; but it dosMnot satisfy me; 
nor will it satisfy any fair and honorable mind. 
They should have said, to make out their case ; 
‘therefore we think it right to denounce you as 
a pro-slavery man, and to impute to vou the 
worst and meanest of motives for the course 
you pursue.’’ That is what they dare not say. 
Yet that is what they do. May God show 
them their error and forgive it! 

Orvitte Dewey. 

Sheffield, July 20th, 1847. 

* The same observations apply to the subject of In- 
in a book, in WHOSE tifa WiiHiete Water was Hemel? YHtB 
wine; and in whose last: solemn commemoration the 
same element was used. But this fact, while it lies 
doubtless against the extravagance of some of the Tem- 
perance doctrines, does not lie against all ‘Tempernnce 
movements, and was not intended so to be represented. 

Some such movement, in fact, seemed necessary to save 
the worid from ruin. 
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DR. DEWEY’S LETTER—ABOLITIONISM. 
The letter of Dr. Dewey, which we copy 
from the New York Inquirer of last week, will 
be read with great interest. It is an unhappy 
consequence of every Reform, that in the haste 
and strife of things, good men are, for a season, 
treated as evil. Their disapproval of measures, 
oramere refusal to adopt them, is pronounced 
hostility to the good which is sought. To be 
with men in all the methods adopted, and in all 
the particular opinions entertained, is necessary 
in ordér to be regarded as with them in principle 
and in great leading truths. So it was in the 
Reformation from Popery, when Zuinglius was 
told by Luther there could be no concord be- 
tween them. Years passed away, and each has 
received the reward of his labor. Luther has 
not been furgotten, but honored, notwithstand- 
ing all his faults, and Zuinglius has been placed 
by his side. And itis not to be doubted, that 
some branded as pro-slavery at the present day 
will have their names rescued from evil, in con- 
nection with the anti-slavery Reform now so 
surely progressing, and will share the honor of 
helpers in the work of the redemption of the 
oppressed. 

Dr. Dewey has alluded to Rev. Dr. Hutton’s 
fetter, and to the late discussion before the 
British and Foreign Association. Recent com- 
munications seem to shows a still greater de- 
gree of alienated feeling. In a letter from Mr. 
Estlin to the London Inquirer, he says of Dr. 
Dewey and others, that “ should they come over 
again to England, they will not receive the 
same unanimous invitation to the pulpits ef the 
English ministers which they once did, and will 
be held in diminished estimation in the social 
circlet’’ Very probably the gentlemen named 
ean afford to relinquish the hospitality of their 
English brethren better than their English 
brethren can afford to withhold it. 

But the sentiments of Mr. Estlin, there is 
reason to believe, do not pervade the entire 
body of the English Unitarians. A letter ap- 
pears in the London Inquirer of the following 
week, which decidedly disapproves of them.— 
And in the Inquirer of the 17th ult., which has 
just come to hand, there are remarks by the ed- 
itor, which are every thing that could be de- 
sired. He says to his English Unitarian breth- 
ren, ‘‘ Let us weleome ministers from America 
to our firesides . ... because there are so many 
points on which theyand we can so heartily sym- 
pathize.... freely and fully revealing our souls 
on all subjects, and admonishing and rebuking 
one another utterly without reserve, wherever 
there may appear need, so far as one Christian 
may admonish and :ebuke another, thereby cor- 
recting one’ another’s errors, strengthening one 
another's weaknesses, and making one another 
in every respect purer and wiser, and more 
steadfast in well-doing. This is Christian.— 
This is the spirit of liberal Christianity. And 
we trust the main body of our English Unitari- 
an brethren is imbued with it. 

Une thing we hope of Dr. Dewey and thie 


suffering with him in 
adopt the principle avowed by our great Massa- 

chusetts statesman in allusion to this same evil 

of slavery,—‘‘ In the meantime, for my own 

part, I shall continue to act justly, whether 

those towards whom justice is exercised [or any 

other persons whatsoever] receive it with candor 

or contumely.”” Sg, 

The great injury which the abolition move- 
ment has done, is by many considered to be 
this,—that, irritated and goaded by the re- 
proaches and denunciations of abolitionists, 
slaveholders have become more unwilling to 
emancipate. For ourselves, we think the injury 
it has done is the temporary reproach it ‘has cast 
upon some good names ; the alienation it has in- 
cidentally produced between brethren; the false 
position, perhaps, into which it has driven a 
few, through the staart of false imputations. 
But time, the great rectifier, will restore all 
things. 

In regard to the state of feeling at the South, 
the language of Mr. Webster, uttered in the 
Senate before the abolition movement began, 
deserves to be considered. 

‘Tt is, and has been for years, the settled 
policy of some persons in the South to represent 
the people of the North as disposed to interfere 
with them in their own exclusive and peculiar 
concerns. Of late years, this point has always 
been touched, and generally with effect, when- 
ever the object has been to unite the whole 
South against northern men or northern mea- 
sures. It is a lever of great power in our po- 
litical machine.’’ It is ‘* the unvarying ground 
for the exclusion of northern men from confi- 
dence, and from lead in the affairs of the Re- 
public.”’ 

There has existed in the South, from the be- 
ginning of the Republic, and still exists, a 
strong body in favor of perpetual slavery. 
Events had rather strengthened their power 
when the Anti-Slavery reform began. 

It is well known that the increase of the slave 
population has had the effect to make the repre- 
sentation in the House of Representatives very 
unequal, and that great advantage is enjoyed by 
the slaveholding states, with no equivalent in 
taxes, because the nation collects its revenue in 
other ways. They have the greater portion of 
the official stations, and power. The motives to 
continue slavery have thus greatly increased. 

When the deterioration of slave labor, 
through the impoverishment of the lands, had 
almost persuaded some of the states to emanci- 
pate, a prospect of gain opened in turning plan- 
tations into slave-nurseries for the cultivation of 
fresh tracts of land at the far South.* This, 
and not the anger excited by abolition invective, 
changed their purpose. The annexation ef 
Texas, and the war with Mexico, have been 
sought, to presetve the advantage they have 
hitherto enjoyed in the unequal ratio of repre- 
sentation, and the greater share of public offi- 
ces. Any word spoken in past time, with 
whatever demonstrations of respect, in Congress 
or out of Congress, on the subject of slavery, 
has excited anger. If the abolition movement 
has irritated and inflamed, it has been only so 
far as it has been a real exponent of the settled 
feelings and convictions of the North, in oppo- 
sition to slavery. Now that a greater struggle 
is yet to come, with the settled determination of 
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slave states into the Union,—a determination 
which the North will oppose, as well through 
her real convictions of the curse of slavery, as 
the feeling that the question of her own doom 
of perpetual unequal representation is then to 
be setiled,—when this shall tae place, it will 
be seen that slavery will never be done away 
in the States, if left to themselves; that it has 
been, and always will be subversive of true 
treedom ; that freedom and slavery cannot co- 
exist ; that one or the other must perish. The 
North, we trust, will do its whole duty. In so 
great a work, surely there is not room for alien- 
ation among the friends of freedom ; and it is 
the poorest policy in the world to make such a 
representation of things, as shal] Jead the South 
to feel, erroneously indeed, that it has allies in 
men who must have no small influence in their 
favor, and thus protract the final issue. J. 





THE NEW HEAVENS AND NEW EARTH. 


More than twenty-five centuries ago, He who 
constituted the ages of the world, and determined 
the periods of human progress, made known to 
man by the spirit of prophecy, that a new order 
of things should one day commence. ‘‘ Behold 
I create new heavens and a new earth: and the 
former shall not be remembered nor come into 
mind. But be ye glad and rejoice forever in 
that which I create. And they shall build 
houses and inhabit them, and they shall plant 
vineyards and eat the fruit of them. ‘The wolf 
and the lamb shall feed together. They shall 
not hart nor destroy in all my holy mountain.” 
To this prophecy St. Peter refers—‘‘ Neverthe- 
less we, according to his promise, look for new 
heavens and a new earth, wherein dwelleth 
righteousness.”’ 

Under these new heavens, and on this new 
earth, men have now begun to live. Changes 
have been effected worthy to he set forth in the 
glowing language which the prophet has em- 
ployed. We see indeed that the sun and moon 
of the old heavens were turned into blood, and 
that the stars fell like untimely figs from a fig- 
tree. We must deplore and condemn some of 
the human agencies by which the changes were 
often effected. We must lament that only such 
changes were often made as must give place to 
still other changes, before a true and happy or- 
der of things shall be established. 

But who cannot see that out of man’s evil 
God has been educing good, and that over and 
above man’s finite agency for evil, the infinite 
Father has been improving the condition of the 
generations of mankind! The dreadful deeds, 
the savage excesses that have sometimes taken 
place, have been the bad eruptions of previous 
disease, which we could wish had been prevent- 
ed, and which ought to have been prevented ; 
but the symptoms being neglected too long, the 
terrible effects could no more be avwided than 
an eruption in the body physical, where death, 
or life and health only through such an eruption, 
must ensue. So has it been again and again in 
human affairs. 

There are what may be called ¢ransition states, 
in which the condition of men may not be so 
good as before, or afterwards. Such was the 
apostolic period in which persecution drove men 
from their homes, and to many there was no 
such thing as building houses and inhabiting 
them, planting vineyards and eating the fruit of 
them. Nevertheless, good men, who were 
called to struggle and suffer in such times, re- 
‘joieed to see better days approaching. In the 
, midst of the flames of martyrdom, Christians 
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like reproach, that they | Could see the walls of the Church rising higher 


and glowing like sapphire. Through fire and 
sword, they could see that a place of quiet and 
prosperous homes would be finally reached. 

We are apt to look on short periods of time, 
on the space within our own experience, and 
measure human progress only by what we our- 
selves have seen. There may possibly be, (I 
do not affirm there are,) in our own age, tenden- 
cies to a worse state of things; there may be 
actual worse results ir some things. But while 
these are to be deplored, let them not be the 
measure of our hopes for the future. The pro- 
gress of things is to be measured rather by cen- 
turies, or fives of centuries, than by the brief 
life of one man. 

It is literally a new heavens and new earth, 
that are appearing. When God made the earth 
he pronounced it very good. By human labor 
must it be tilled. But wars wasted it, the race 
of men used “ the sword and the spear,” rather 
than ‘the plough-share and pruning-hook,”’ 
until He came whose mission was ‘‘ peace on 
earth and good will to men.’’ Centuries must 
pass before the old warlike habits of men would 
be-changed. But the change began with Christ 
and his disciples. How fast the arts of peace 
make a new heaven and a new earth, when the 
diligent labor of men is unbroken by national 
or international strife! The earth is renewed 
with the renewal of men in righteousness upon 
it. Righteousness is preparing for itself a 
home; it shall not be a mere sojourner, but it 
shall dwell on the earth. 

It is anew heavens also, that spreads out 
above us. The Christian revelation of the 
Father, its Creator, makes all things appear 
new. The revelations of science under the in- 
fluence of Christianity have given us literally 
new heavens. It is not the old heavens, in 
which all was moving around our little planet. 
It is not the old field of astrology and walk of 
superstition. But we behold innumerable 
worlds, our earth revolving with its sister-plan- 
ets around their common central light, suns on 
suns, systems on systems. 


The apostle says that he was looking for the 
new heavens and new earth. In that transition 
state from things old to new, the objects for 
which he was looking had scarcely begun to 
appear. But they did at last appear. We, if 
we look for them as wholly yet to come, are 
not wise. The prophecy is not indeed all ful- 
filled ; no, not while oppression and war still con- 


American goes forth to hurt and destroy a weak 
nation like Mexico; not while there is so much 
sin in the world. But surely we may labor in 
hope. Christ is with his disciples laboring 
against present evils in greater might than ever 
before. He is with them for righteousness as 
never before. Happy they who co-operate with 
him, whether the work seem to hasten or linger, 
whether the new heavens continue to shine 
brightly over us, or are snatched from the view 
by dark clouds. N.S. F. 





FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 


[Through an oversight, owing to the sudden illness 


tinue; not while one strong people like the 





of the publisher lest week, the signature of our Foreign 
Correspondent was omitted. It may be proper here to 
state that hereafter. as thus far, the commuascations 


will come addressed to his family at Bangor. } 


Lonvow, July, 2d., 1847. 

Dear Lucy,—My last ended somewhat ab- 
tuptly atthe Liverpool docks, and left me on 
the point of debarkation. Since then, [ have 
been so whirled about and knocked up with sight 
seeing that I have found no time to report my- 
self. But te-morrow’s is the last mail that will 
reach Liverpool in time for the steamer, and I 
must wring a few moments from the importuni- 
ties of this most exigeant and Babel city just to 
advertise you of my arrival and, in part, of my 
experiences on the way hither. 

My stay in Liverpool was as sh ort as business 
would allow. The inquisition at the Custom 
House was not very terrific. It involved mo 
greater evil than the tumbling of my linen, which 
could not be repacked with due care in the hurry 
and confusion of such a scene. I had taken 
care to pocket the few books which would have 
been seized as contraband ; an English inquisi- 
tion extends not to the person. But to think of 
it soberly and humanly, what a way for a na- 
ion to receive the stranger who treads her 
shores—what a way for England to receive the 
American who comes with pious intent, as a 
pilgrim to the home of his fathers,—to thrust 
her hand into his trunk, pry into his privacy, 
and proceed with him as if he were an enemy 
and a thief! : 


Here, in the Custom House, I was reminded 
at once, by a very trifling incident, that 1 stood 
on English, or at least, on foreign soil. I was 
making up a package for the post office ; one of 
the officials of the establishment, a well dressed, 
gentlemanly looking man, very politely tenders 
me the use of a candle to seal with, which I ac- 
cept without feeling greatly indebted for the 
service. But as I was leaving the room, he 
taps me on the shoulder and whispers: ‘I should 
have no objection to drink your health, Sir.’’ 
I might have answered ; ‘Well, drink if you 
see fit.”” But I said nothing. I held my peace 
even from good. I put my hand in my pocket 
and drew thence a sixpence, which being ten- 
dered him he transferred with unhesitating alac- 
rity to his own. He was evidently pleased. It 
was an extraordinary douceur. A penny would 
have sufficed; silver was ‘‘a case.’ It secured 
to my health, I doubt not, a magnificent pota- 
tion. I faney I have felt better ever since. 
And so the candle was paid for. It was a frac- 
tion of a farthing candle. A penny would have 
been overpayment, had 1 used the whole. But 
some fee was required even for so slight a service 
as that. In England nothing is gratuitous but 
suspicion and mistrust. 


At one o’clock, having done with Liverpool, 
I took the cars for Birmingham and Coventry in 
company with another passenger of the W. 
Irving wha proposed to join me ina trip to War- 
wickshire. We chose the ‘‘second class,” at 
the suggestion of my companion; a measure 
which my experience does not warrant me in 
recommending to my countrymen, if at all fas- 
tidious as to their accommodations. The differ- 
ence in the comfort is more than the difference 
in the expense, where one is travelling for 
pleasure. The seats were uncushioned, the 
windows inconvenient, the company damp and 
unpleasantly fragrant. I am not particular, as 
you know, and made out very well. 
The scenery, as we passed, was not partic- 
ularly interesting. A high cultivation, it is 
true, was everywhere apparent. Flowers and 
shrubs unknown to me, checkered the sward on 








the sloping bank, and hung their gay blossoms 











over the hedges. The red clover was moré 
deeply red than with us, and of greater size; @ 
circumstance due I suppose to the humidity of 
the climate. On the other hand, trees of the 
same denomination are much smaller than ours. 
Indeed I have seen but few trees in England 
that could be called decently large according to 
our scale,—none to be compared with the elms 
of Massachusetts, o1 the pinesof Maine. A very 
agreeable feature in the European landscape is 
the substitution of hedges as inclosures, instead 
of the rail fences and dry stone walls which give 
such an unfinished or else dilapidated appearance 
to our American farms. But there is nothing 
striking or picturesque in the face of the coun- 
try between Liverpool and London. Once in- 
deed we saw at a distance, on a rise of ground, 
a gray and towered castle, 
“Bosomed high 1n tufted trees.” 


—the relic of a former age—which on inquiry 
we were told was Strafford Castle. That Mil- 
tonic expression so exactly covered the phenom- 
enon that it popped into my mind and into 
my mouth at once, though unremembered before 
for many a long year. 

We made no stop in Birmingham, but pro- 
ceeded directly to Coventry where, when arriv- 
ed, we forthwith hired a one-horse carriage and 
drove to Kenilworth, a distance of four or five 
miles. _We.reached that town in time to inspect 
the ruins of the ancient castle, having travelled 
upwards of 120 miles since noon. And this 
was our first day in England. We wound gen- 
tly through the quaint old streets ; and without 
inquiry, following only the light of nature, made 
our way to the castle. Was it that a secret in- 
stinct drew us? or must I adopt the more vul- 
gar hypothesis that the horse was used to the 
jaunt? 

I shall not undertake to paint to you this piece 
of antiquity as it painted itself indelibly on my 
own mind, in that sweet summer evening so con- 
sonant with its peculiar charm. I will only say, 
that all which my imagination, not wholly unas- 
sisted by previous experience in this kind, had 
conceived of Kenilworth, was realized. Ar- 
rived at the closed entrance which only money 
would unlock, (in this country everything is 
closed, and money the universal masterkey) a 
dozen cr more youths rushed forward to ‘‘old 
the oss’’ and thereby earn their portion of the 
pilgrim’s pence. Others offered guide-books 
which we refused, knowing that we must needs 
accept and fee a living guide within. 

The buildings which compose this castle are 
of different periods and of different styles. They 
were formerly connected together, each succes- 
sive builder attaching his work to that of his 
predecessor ; but the different portions, disjoin- 
ed by time, now stand aloof and alone. First 
there is Leicester's portal, a quadrangular build- 
ing with round towers (if I remember right) at 
theangles. What was once the passage through 
this building into the great court-yard is said to 

have been closed by Cromwell when he took the 
place. But notwithstanding this tradition I sus- 
pect that the present main e=«rance must always 
have been the meaia entrance, although more 
awkwardly situated in relation to the build- 
ings beyond. This is a Gothic gateway with 
ribbed and pointed arch, bearing the Leicester 
arms in stone relief, with the letter R. on one 
side of the entrance and the letter D. on the oth- 
er, (Robert Dudley.) This portal, the only ed- 
ifice on the ground now tenanted or tenantable , 
is oceupied by the farmer who has the care of 
of the estate. Adjoining it is a pretty flower 
garden with a tall hedge of shining prickly holly. 
Within, we saw an old fire place removed from 
the main buildings for preservation. ‘The man- 
te] is of white marble about six feet high, at the 
corners of which the Leicester arms with R. D. 
are again visible. Above it oaken pannels rich- 
ly carved and ending in a kind of entablature 
reach to the ceiling. 

After the portal, the building first in order is 
of great antiquity, erected by Geoffrey de Clin- 
ton in the beginning of the 12th century. This 
was the original castle, a square tower about 
120, or perhaps 150 feet in circumference. 
The walls are of amazing thickness, varying, as 
the guide assured us, from ten to sixteen feet. 

Then comes an edifice erected by John of 
Gaunt, ‘time-honored Lancaster,”’ the remains 
of whuse banqueting hall are one of the finest 
features of the present ruins. ‘Iwo of the stone 
window frames are still in good preservation and 
present a choice specimen of Gothic architec- 
ture. Next to John of Gaunt, Henry VIII. 
built another addition to the original castle, but 
of his work scarce anything now remains. Last 
of all are the Leicester buildings which com- 
posed the greater part of the castle when com- 
pleted, in the 16th century ; and which still con- 
stitute the greater part of the ruins. 

The rooms of greatest historica) interest, of 
course, are those occupied by Elizabeth during 
her visit to the place. These are in Leicester's 
buildings and extend along one entire side of the 
quadrangle which inclosed the main court. The 
window of the room which is stil] pointed out 
as her dressing room commands a noble pros- 
pect, which must have been still finer when these 
far-spread meadows were covered by a lake and 
the red deer came from the neighboring forest 
to drink of its waters. We look into the crypts 
where the stern old earls confined their prison- 
ers; and a winding stair-case in the thickness 
of the wall, whose stones have been scooped by 
countless footsteps led us into two rooms of a 
milder character but still prison-like, where tra- 
dition asserts that the double-minded earl secre- 
ted Amy Robsart during the visit of the Queen ; 
a tradtion more accordant with historic proba- 
bility than with Scott’s enchanting tale. 

These are all the items which I can now re- 
cal, for I took no notes at the time. 

The great charm, to my mind, of these and 
similar spots is not the architectural curiosity of 
the antique masonry, nor the historical associa- 
tions it calls up, but the strange commixture of 
the new and the old, the frieudly union of the 
past and the present brought about by the medi- 
ation of Nature, the great reconciler, who 
wreathes the tumbling tower with a beauty un- 
dreamed of by the builder, and flings over the 
naked wall a better drapery from her own ex- 
haustless wardrobe, and brooks no deformity but 
hastens to repair, in her own grand style, the un- 
sightly hurts of age. She respects ‘‘her master- 
piece’s masterpiece,’’ and smooths the disgrace 
of art and the downfall of power with the cling- 
ing greenery of ivy and moss There is noth- 
ing stationary where she can work, ‘“‘E pur si 

muove’’ is her word forever. What use aban- 
dons she reclaims, what man forsakes she adopts, 
what time dishonors she crowns. Blessed be 
her ministry, the all-healing, the all-atoning ! 
No recent creation of the builder’s art is so 
beautiful in my eyes as the ivy-mantled ruins 
of other days. And here the harmony was so 
complete! A thrifty ash had planted itself in 


the centre of Mortimer’s tower and seemed the 
legitimate occupant of the spot as if it were so 
devised by will and testament, and the walls 
were only built to close it round. The thrush 
was carolling in John of Gaunt’s banqueting hall, 
and one might almost fancy that a sough from 
the Past responded to her lay. A snow white 
lamb of the finest breed cropped the rich grass in 
what was once a Queen’s boudoir, and I thought 
that the awful shade of Elizabeth herself, could 
she have seen it, would have smiled approvingly 
at the trespass. It was impossible almost to 
believe that these walls had ever any other as- 
pect, their present condition was so complete in 
beauty ; and when, after leaving the ground, 
at a turn of the road, I looked round once more 
to take a last look of the honored pile, and saw 
the new-risen moon illustrating with the same 
sad smile the grey moss on which so many cen- 
turies had stamped their furrows, and the fresh 
green of the season ;—that seemed to me the 
highest moment in the history of Kenilworth, 
the very top and flower of its renown. 
A quarter of an hour’s drive brought us to 
the ‘‘Kings Arms,” where we took up our rest 
for the night, and where the nice appointments, 
the curtained bed, the snowy linen, the well car- 
peted floor, the polished commode and the abun- 
dant water for the toilet attested an English hos- 
telry. And so, oddly enough, my first night in 
England was spent in the ancient town of Ken- 
ilworth. * 

Good bye! of Warwick and Stratford in my 
next. Yours affeetionately, 

F. H. H. 





For the Register. 


NEW YORK CORRESPONDENCE. 
New York, Aug. 3, 1847. 


THE BROADWAY TABERNACLE. 


Every body has heard of the New York Tab- 
ernacle in Broadway. Its central location, the 
frequency with which it is used by the various 
benevolent societies for their anniversary exer- 
cises, and its employment for all sorts of pur- 
pose that require public gatherings, have given 
it notoriety all over the land. I very much 
doubt if there is another edifice in this country 
in which such a multitude and variety of objects 
are sought to be promoted. Religious meetings, 
for which it was primarily desigued, are regu- 
larly held on Sunday, and occasionally at other 
times. But it it used also for political meetings, 
concerts of sacred, secular and ‘‘nigger’’ music; 
lectures on all conceivable subjects, by all sorts 
of characters ; in short, | am not aware of any 
object ever brought before the public that would 
be considered unfit to be presented in the Taber- 
nacle, provided the parties interested in it should 
pay the usual fee for the use of the house. 


One would think that such a motley mixture 
would soon impart such a character to the house, 
and surround it with so many low, worldly and 
ludicrous associations, as to make it wholly un- 
suitable for the solemn, elevated and purifying 
purposes of religious worship. It would seem 
as if the feelings must be influenced unfavorably 
in the midst of a religious service by the recur- 
rence to the memory of scenes of merriment, of 
confusion, of the strife and hatred of politics, or 
the comic fooleries of some grotesque exhibi- 
tion. While I do not sympathize with the high 
church notion that a church can never without 
desecration be used for any other purpose than 
that of religious worship, I do Jove to fee) that 
it is the house of God ina peculiar and lofty 
sense ; that all its associations are of a serious 
nature and an elevating tendency ; and that it is 
a place from which the vulgar, the common, the 
trifling and the profane are ever excluded. And 
even when the sanctuary is thus separated from 
secular uses, and invested with the utmost pos- 
sible sanctity, most men fiod it difficult enough 
to shut the world out from their thoughts, and 
maintain that abstraction of mind arf heart 
which is indispensable to communion with God. 

However, a large and respectable congrega- 
tion make the Tabernacle their spiritual home, 
notwithstanding the manifold other uses to which 
the building is applied ; and casting their net in 
the great stream of life which flows through 
Broadway, they probably gather more strangers 
within their walls than any other church in the 
city. ‘The house is very commodious, and am- 
ple provision is made for strangers and casual 
hearers. When the house is filled, as is often 
the case, the view is striking and impressive. I 
believe it will comfortably seat upwards of 2000 
people in the slips, besides those provided for 
by moveable seats in the aisles, and as the house 
is nearly circular, the congregation is seen to 
better advantage than in old fashioned houses, 
the mass of living beings looms up largely to 
the eye of the speaker and the spectator. 

The Tabernacle was originally built by new 
school or new measure Presbyterians, and was 
designed to be occupied by Mr. Finney, their 
leading revival preacher at the time of its erec- 
tion. It was to be the great revival church of 
the city. Here revival measures of the newest 
stamp were to be kept in uperation, and a never 
ceasing revival of religion was to be maintained. 
From this, as from a grand centre of light and 
heat was to flow forth a controlling influence 
through all the other churches of the city, which 
should mould them all into new measure and re- 
vival churches. It was commenced on the Free 
Seat system. The expenses were to be borne 
by the voluntary contributions of such individu- 
als as appreciated the importance of the enter- 
prise, while to the multitude the gospel was to 
be offered without money and without price. 


Mr. Finney commenced preaching as soon as 
the edifice was completed, and for a time labor- 
ed hard, but with little success, to get up a great 
revival. But the thing had been over-done be- 
fore in the other Free Churches. People were 
getting tired of the fierce strain of preaching in 
which Finney delighted, and of the various 
tricks and pious frauds by which the workings 
of the Holy Spirit were simulated, and they 
would not be revived. Fortunately for himself, 
Mr. Finney was invited to a professorship in 
Oberlin Institute, and he wisely accepted it. 
Since that time, the Tabernacle has had a vari- 
ety of preachers, generally of small calibre, who 
have remained but a short time and left without 
realizing much fruit from their labors. The 
Church now belongs to the Congregational or- 
der, and their pastor for a year or more has been 
the Rev. Mr. Thompson, a young man, who 
with moderate abilities and considerable zeal, 
succeeds, perhaps, as well as any of his prede- 
cessors, in meeting the expectations-and wishes 
of his flock. But the original idea that the 
Broadway Tabernacle should be a great metro- 
politian Revival Church, a model for the church- 
es of city and country throughout the land, has 
not yet been, and probably will not soon be re- 
alized. Truly yours, CRITO. 
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For the Register. 
LETTERS FROM THE WESTWARD. 


At our particular request, a gentleman who 
has recently returned from a visit to the West, 
has placed in our hands portions of his letters 
home from several places on his route. We 
commence their publication, the present week. 
They will be followed by similar communica- 
tions from Buffalo, Cincinnati, St. Louis, Wis- 
consin and the Lakes, making in all a series of 
about six or eight numbers. } 





For the Register. 


Trenton, N. Y., May 12. 

It is a most Jovely warm spring morning. 
The birds are singing, the sun shining cheerful- 
ly, and the open window behind me looks out 
upon a beautiful array of green hills, meadows 
and orchards. A little brook gives a fresh rush- 
ing sound near by, and with the voice of cows, 
farmers and carpenters, we have quite a pleasant 
rural scene. It is one of these grand old Dutch 
houses, with everything on such a generous and 
expansive scale—immense rooms, spacious hall 
and stair-case, arrays of Dutch porcelain and 
long rows of Dutch books. The house-walls 
are a foot and a half thick, plastered outside as 
well asin. A noble court-yard is in front, and 
the grounds about are in keeping with the gen- 
eral magnificence of the place. 

The way from Utica is rather discouraging. 
Seven miles np hill, on a hot, clayey, gullied, 
jolting road make the first half of it; relieved 
however by a fine array of distant hills, and 
the view of Utica lying very prettily on the 
other slope of the Mohawk valley. This is the 
spring condition of things. -In summer it must 
be very charming. One of the features that at- 
tract a stranger's eye is a species of wall, built 
of cobble-stones and cemented with mud—show- 
ing the great change in soil from our rough 
New England. It has a very meagre and 
tumble-down appearance, after our substantial 
rock-work at home. 

A steward or waiter on our North River boat 
amused me a good deal,—a colored man, who 
assured me he was the first of his race who 
‘came out strong for temperance.’’ He was 
quite inquisitive as to my abolitionism. As to 
the moral suasion and pacific anti-slavery poli- 
ey of Garrison and his party, he has no faith in 
it, insisting that they do not mach but harm. 
Unless our country decrees emancipation, as the 
British parliament did, there is no remedy, he 
thinks, but the ‘‘bag’net and sword’’—and Hayti 
secured her own independence and the world’s 
respect in the right way, the only way in which 
any people ever became free. He had occasion, 
it seems, to reduce his principle to practice. 
When sixteen years old, he was a slave some 
thirty miles from Albany, having been sold by 
the man who brought him up. The emancipa- 
tion-law would make him free at twenty-eight ; 
but he did not choose to wait, and so informed 
his master and mistress at supper, to their infi- 
nite consternation, that he was going to be free. 
So away he went that night to Albany—his 
master, loath to lose twelve years’ service, fol- 
lowing the next day. But he loaded two pis- 
tols, drew a line in the street, which he dared 
his master or the constable to cross, saying he 

would be hanged cheerfully, but never a slave— 
gained the sympathy of the crowd, and was 
free. Since then, he has edited a Temperance 
paper in Albany ; and sometimes attends the 
Anti-Slavery meetings, terrifying them by his 
fiery and bloody resolutions. 





There is one feature about the Falls, which 1 
have visited to-day so very beautiful, that I 
must stop to give some account of it. The sea- 
son is too early to see the real charm of the 
place, in the pathway aiong the brink, leading 
to the little bridge below the lower fall, and the 
deep narrow gorge crowned with the summer ver- 
dure. The deep snows of Hamilton county 
were melted and passing over, burying the path 
in several feet of water ; and the vegetation was 
chilled by the ice and snow that lay here and 
there in crevices, or clinging to the rocks. But 
after a walk of about a mile, along the bank, 
and a good many ups and downs among the 
trees, I came upon the magnificent cascade 
which forms the upper Fall. Here the rise of 
water was all a clear advantage. The whole 
rock was covered with a full gushing flood, 
very different from the slender drippings you 
see in pictures, passing over with vastly more 
force and power than I had ever supposed. It 
was not enough, either, to block up the way 
down the steps and about the ledges; so that I 
could easily get at every point of view. There 
is first a perpendicular fall of perhaps twenty or 
thirty feet, then dashing rapids for a few rods, 
and a second fall, or gush, down a steep and 
jagged descent, where the whole mass of water 
is torn into a bed of leaping white foam. It is 
perfectly unique and peculiar, this bed of foam 
and spray. Scarcely tinged where the water 
may be a little deeper, or the rocks more appa- 
rent, it isin general a snow-white mass, wreath- 
ed over with a cloud of equally snow white 
spray and vapor. And the change, from the 
dazzling brightness of its ‘‘silver lining’? when 
the sun shines clear upon it, to the sober and 
melluw tint when the shadow of a cloud passes 
over it, is most surprisingly and enchantingly 
beautiful. Altogether there is not a lovelier or 
more picturesque sight than this, as you watch 
the water, first passing over in every shade of 
amber, from the faintest yellow tinge staining 
the pure white, to the deep rich brown like a 
wall of the polished Gibralter rock—then pass- 
ing through its many changes, till it flows away 
in a gushing fleecy torrent at the foot of the cas- 
cade. Ido not wonder that Niagara, with all 
its magnificence, looks sullen and monotonous 
at first, to one whose eye has been trained to 
the sense of the beauty of moving water, at this 
part of Trenton Falls. Then, as the afternoon 
sun passed slowly round towards the West, 
there came a rainbow, with its perfect arch 
thrown over this entire fall and covering it with 
the most perfect and dazzling beauty. Being 
half determined beforehand not to find anything 
here which 1 had not already found on a far 
grander scale at Niagara, I was taken wholly 
by surprise by the single and particular loveli- 
ness of this spot. J. He A. 





For the Register. 
CALVINISM. 


The theory of Calvinism to an unprejudiced 
and philosophic mind, is one of the most extra- 
ordinary events in the history of the human 
race. What is that theory in its naked charac- 
ter? 

God, a being of infinite power and benevo- 
lence, in addition to his other ranks, creates 
man an immortal being, endowed with high 
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He imposes on the first of the race under the 
penalty of death, an arbitrary command, rather 
to try his disposition, than by involvin 
moral turpitude. This command, the first man 
undet the influence of a malevolent being. 
breaks, and thus subjects himself to the penalt 
God, in consequence, subjects the whole ra . 

ce to 
bodily death ;—and at the same time changes 
their nature frbm: its original character of purity 
and 800dness, 19 one radically bad, incapable of 
any good, but wholly bent on evil, and thus de- 
serving and liable to the punishment of eternal 
er This state of things is, however, very 
unsatisfactory o this benevolent being, the Cre- 
ator. He is desirous of extricating the human 
race from the wretched state in which this 
breach of his command had involved them. But 
he is in a sad dilemma. The honor of his law 
stands in his way. Should he pass over this 
breach of it without enforcing the ful! penalty, 
the sovereignty of his power would be gone for- 
ever ; his glory would be tarnished, his author- 
ity a bye word. He calls a council of himself. 
He discovers one only mode of escape— by 
making himself a man and suffering the death 
due to his law.—The honor of the law is ap- 
peased, and God is left at liberty to deal with 
the human race according to his pleasure. This 
plan is adopted by God, acting in some incon- 
ceivable triune mode c ed the Trinity. God 
himself was thus cruei ‘the person of Jesus 
Christ. Slat gs 

The effect of this arrangement is, that whilst 
the majority of the human rave are permitted to 
run their natural course of evil and receive its 
due eternal punishment, a certain portion are se- 
lected by the favor and pleasure of the Deity, to 
be made eternally happy with him in heaven. 
But this selection is not made in consequence of 
apy merit or virtue in the individuals so select- 
ed. It is wholly a matter of favor or grace, the 
greatest transgressor being as fiequently its ob- 
ject as the most virtuous. 

This is believed to be as correct a definition 
of the theory of Calvinism, divested of its pecu- 
liar technicalities, as it is in the power of words 
to furnish. What a mass of absurdities! The 
mighty God controlled by his own law! An 
Omniscieut, all foreseeing Being foiled in his 
plans by a creature of his own creation! Man 
punished, first by a change of his nature, and 
again for possessing that nature! Redeemed 
from this condition, but without his deriving any 
possible advantage from it,—his final safety 
resting on the will of his Creator, unaffected by 
any thing in his power to do! 

How many delicate minds have, like Payson, 
sunk under so appalling a belief. How many 
strong minds have rejected Christianity, when 


& any 








thus presented to them. How mortifying to 
human pride that such a theory should, for cen- 
turies have been adopted and held to (1 will not 
say believed,) by a large portion of the human 
race. 

Can any parallel be found in the whole histo- 
ry of the haman mind? ANTHROPOS, 





For the Register. 
Lovisvitte, Ky., July 12, 1847. 


My pear Sir.—As there are many among 
the readers of your paper who feel a kindly in- 
terest in the cause of religion in the West, I 
take the liberty of giving them, through yeu, a 
brief account of a church which has recently 





been dedicated to the great cause of Christiani- 
ty. 
e few years since a gentleman of Boston, 
James Boyd, Esq., became deeply inter- 
ested in the coal-mines at Cannelton, Indiana. 
Having occasion to reside the greater part of his 
time in this village, and feeling the need of a 
house of worship, (for there was no church in 
the place,) he determined, if possible, to have 4 
church built. Through his exertions, with aid 
generously given by a few citizers of Boston, a 
neat and comfortable building has been erected, 
which, on the 24th of last month, was dedicated 
to the service of God and the good of man. 
The village of Cannelton is very small, and 
the inhabitants are interested in various denomi- 
nations ; it was therefore thought best that the 





church, designed as it is for the religious wel- 
fare of all, though built by Unitarians, should 
be consecrated as a house of prayer, not for one 
class of Christians, but for all Christians, Ac- 
cordingly, on the day of dedication, its use was 
freely tendered to members of any and all de- 
nominations. 

The services at the dedication were conducted 
by ministers from three denominations, Metho- 
dist, Universalist and Unitarian. A Baptist 
clergyman was invited to take part, but declined, 
not, as he stated, from personal objection, but 
because he apprehended the displeasure of his 
denomination. 

It was a lovely day when the humble build- 
ing was set apart to its sacred purposes. Quite 
a large number of persons assembled from the 
village, and from the village of Hawesville on 
the opposite side of the Ohio, and a delightful 
spirit of harmony seemed to pervade all hearts. 
We may 1easonably hope that great good will 
be accomplished by the erection ef this church. 
Now, probably, religious services will be held 
by a minister of some denomination every Sab- 
bath ; and ere long we trust that a minister of 
our own faith, full of the Christian missionary 
spirit, will come and devote himself to the work 
of Christ in this portion of the great vineyard. 
By preaching part of the time at Cannelton, and 


he may do much towards advancing the inter 
ests of piety, liberality and love in this sectior 
of the Western country. In looking for such + 
man, our eyes turn with earnest gaze to Mead- 
ville, for we believe that the Institution there 
has many students, who are able and willing 
be all and to do all, that the cause of Chrisi, 








powers, in a state of comparative perfection. 


here or elsewhere, requires. 


Permit me, my dear Sir, before closing this 
letter, to say one word about this admirable In- 
stitution. In May last, I had the pleasure of 
visiting Meadville. I went with hopefu!, yet 
anxious heart, for I felt that the cause of liberal 
Christianity in the West, is most intimately con- 
nected with the success of this School. It is 
needless to say that my fondest anticipation’ 
were realized. WhenI witnessed the earnest 
devotion of the students, more than thirty in 
number, to the work of spiritual and intellectual 
culture ; when I saw the unwearied exertions 
and ceaseless labors of the professors, exertions 
and labors of which, none, but those who see, 
can form any conception ; when I looked up0* 
the library, composed of over three thousand 
text books and other works ; and when I sa” 
proofs of the deep, never-failing interest takes 
in the Institution by that venerable man,” 
whose generous aid the School owes almost » 
existence ; when I saw these and other eww 


part at the towns of Owensboro’ and Smithfand, | 
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dences of its character and prosperity, I he 
sured that the Meadville Ne cate 
tations of its most sang’ . 
halon of my visit, I found adhe of 
our friends at Meadville full of grate appi- 
ness, caused by the kindness of oe) he a = 
terest in the school had earried him from his 
home in Baltimore Meadville, and who, be- 
fore leaving to retura 10 his residence, had re- 
quested the professors to add such books as were 
needed to the library, and send the bill to him. 
Kindness, like this, cannot be repaid in words : 
but it finds 4 reward, even here, on earth, in its 
own happy consciousness of usefulness, and how 
great will be its remuneration hereafter, whea 
it shall receive tokens of the gratitude of those, 
who, through its agency, enjoyed the means of 
mental and moral improvement. We trust that 
many other generous-hearted men, whom God 
has blessed with means, will remember Mead- 
ville. Respectfully, 
Your friend, 





For the Register. 
THE IRISH UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION. 


Mr. Evrror,—In your paper of July 24th, ap- 
peared a resolution, which had been passed by 
the Irish Unitarian Association, complaing of a 
want of courtesy on the part of their American 
brethren, in not replying to certain communica- 
tions on the subject of slavery. This resolution 
surprised me, as I well remembered, that meas- 
ures had been taken during Anniversary week 
of last year, from which | had supposed that a 
reply to the Irish address had long since been 
transmitted. 

On recurring to the Christian Examiner for 


the general impression given in the Sermon as 
to the small beginnings at that time, is not ex- 
aggerated. Yours truly, 

B. Frost. 


Concorp, Aug., 3, 1847. 





For the Christian Register. 
ORDINATION AT WINDSOR, VT. 


Mr. Eprror,—On Wednesday the 28th of 
July, Mr. Seth Saltmarsh, who has been lately 
pursuing his studies at Divinity Hall, Cambridge, 
was ordained over the Unitarian Society in 
Windsor, Vt. ‘Che Ordaining Prayer was offer- 
ed by Rev. J. Crosby, of Charlestown, N. H., 
the Sermon was delivered by Rev. F. T. Gray, 
of Boston; the Charge by Rev. S. Barrett, of 
Boston ; Right hand of Fellowship, by Rev. J. 
F. W. Ware, Cambridgeport ; Address to the 
People, by Rev. A. R. Pope, of Kingston. The 
other exercises were by Rev. Messrs. Forbes, of 
Chester, N. H., Pope, of Kingston, and New- 
ell, of Pomfret, Vt. 

There were two things particularly note- 
worthy in these services. The first is, that 
they were all confined within the space of two 
hours and a half,—and yet no one complained 
that any thing was left unsaid. The second is, 
the remarkable fidelity with which each speaker 
kept to his own part. There was one ordaining 
prayer, one sermon, one charge, one right hand, 
one address, and not, as so frequently the case, 
three ordaining prayers, and with all the other 
services running out of their appropriate spheres, 
repeating and repeating the same thing to the 
weariness of all. ' 

After the services both sexes and all denomi- 
nations were invited to repair to the Court 
House, where was a bountiful collation provided 





July, 1846, I find on page 151, that the subject 
was brought up at the meeting of the American 
Unitarian Association, ‘‘and a committee was at 
one time appointed to prepare such an answer; 
but afterwards a reconsideration was voted, and 
it was decided that it did not come within the 
province of the Association to take any action 
on the subject, since the letter was not addressed 
nor sent to this body.” 

“At the close of the meeting of the Associa- 
tion on Thursday afternoon, many of those who 
had been present, remained and organized a 
meeting for action upon the Irish address on sla- 
very, noticed in the previous record, by choosing 
Rev. Edward B. Hall, Chairman, and John A. 
Andrews, Esq. Secretary. A committee of ten 
was then appoined to prepare and send a reply 
to the Address, and the meeting was dissolved.”’ 

Of whom this committee consisted I am not 
certain. They are named in the Unitarian An- 
nual Register for 1847, page 38, as Rev. Messrs. 
Gannett, Stetson and Bellows. This is evident- 
ly erroneous... Those gentlemen constituted the 
committee appointed July 17th, 1846, to prepare 
areply toa communication on the subject of 
peace, which duty they discharged. 

Of whom the comimittee of ten consisted, and 
what causes prevented the transmission of a suit- | 
able answer on their part, or its reception on that | 
of our Irish brethren as satisfactory, are subjects | 
on which we must look for information to the | 
committee themselves. I am one of those whe | 
felt but little pleased with the tone which our 
Irish brethren thought proper to assume toward | 
us; still, I felt that courtesy required an snewer| 
of some kind, and presume that the same was 
the feeling among us generally. I will but add 
the obvious fact; that if letters which are not di- 
rected to any organized body do not receive at- 





tention, the neglect must in part be as¢ribed to 
the indefinite manner of their address. B. 





For the Register. 
ORDINATION. 


On Sunday evening last, Mr. Frederick R. 
Newell, recently of the Meadville Theological 
School, was ordained at Cambridge, as an 
Evangelist in the Church of the Cambridgeport 
Parish, Rev. Mr. Ware's. 

The Moderator of the Council, the venerable 
Doct. Pierce, having announced that the exam- 
ination of the candidate had been entirely satis- 
factory, the ordination proceeded as follows :— 
Ist, Anthem; 2nd, Introductory Prayér, by 
Rev. Frederick A. Whitney, of Brighton; 34d, 
Hymn; 4th, Sermon by Rev. Rufus P. Steb- 
bins, of the Meadville School; 5th, Hymn; 
6th, Prayer of Urdination by Rev. John Pierce, | 
D.D., of Brookline ; 7th, Charge by Rev.| 
James F. Clarke, of Boston; 8th, Fellowship | 
of the Churches by Rev. William Newell, of | 
Cambridge: 9th, Concluding Prayer, by Rev. | 





by the ladies. After the more substantial part 
of the entertainment was concluded, in answer 
to the appeal of the new pastor, Rev. Messrs. 
Gray, Forbes, Ware and Pope, and Messrs. L. 
G. Pray and S. St. John, made a few short re- 
marks. A prayer was offered by the pastor, 
and the Company adjourned. 

At7 1-2 o’clock a discourse was delivered at 
the church, by Rev. J. F. W. Ware. 

Thus passed one of the pleasantest occasions 
of the kind it has ever been our good fortune to 
attend. The exceedingly neat Church lately 
erected by the Society, with a taste and economy 
highly commendable, was entirely filled during 
the services of the morning, and all seemed to 
feel that they were welcoming among them one 
who was to be a friend. And we could not but 
feel that it was well for that friend to be there. 
We left him with his flock, and went our separ- 
ate ways, leaving behind us the heartfelt wish, 
that he might be blessed in his work, and find 
that peace and joy which the true pastor may 
always obtain. Where all the services were 80 
appropriate and impressive, it would seem in- 
vidious to single out any one for special praise, 
but we should not do justice to our own feelings, 
did we omit the following hymn, written for the 
occasion, by Mrs. Saltmarsh. We admired it 
before we knew whose it was, but when we 
found that it was a wife's prayer we felt that 
admiration was a poor word to bestow upon it. 


Father ! we meet to worship Thee— 
To bless thy love—to praise thy name, 
And pray that thou our strength may be, 
And ours—religion’s holiest flame. . 
Our prayers go ap before thy throne 
For him who waits thy blessing here— 
Now be thine arm around him thrown, 
The angel of thy presence near. 


Give to his words a power divine, 

To lead where Truth’s sweet waters flow— 
Thy law within his heart enshrine— 

Thy spirit measureless bestow. 


Life brings no other hour like this ! 
For its deep joy, our souls adore, 
Cement in yonder world of bliss 
Theties now formed on earth’s dark shore. 


Oh! may thy smile gur labors chéer, 
Thy hand sustain—thy love inspire, 
Life o’er—the tones now mingling here, 
Unite in heaven’s seraphic choir. 
Scrise. 





SAMUEL KIRKLAND’S LETTER. 
The Society for propagating the Gospel 


| *‘among the Indians and others in North Amer- 


ica,” appropriate fands annually for the support 
of two Indian youths at the Albion Seminary, 
Michigan. One of these youths, now about 
nineteen years old, is named Samuel Kirkland, 
after the well-remembered gentleman of that 


Mr. Clarke; 10th, Hymn; 11th, Benediction.| name, who in former years acted as missionary 


The sermon of Professor Stebbins was a/' 


very plain, bold and forcible statement of the 
duties of a christian minister at the present time. 

The true positions of the ministry in regard 
to the subject of practical reform, now becoming 
@ question of great moment, was dwelt upon at 
touch length, and euforced with great power 
and effect. 

The discourse was so uncommonly excellent, 
both in matter and spirit, it is hoped that it will 
soon find its way into the pages of the Examin- 
er, or in some other form be given to the public. 

The other exercises of the occasion, were in- 
teresting and appropriate. 





For the Register. 
UNITARIAN SOCIETY IN QUINCY, ILLINOIS. 


Mr. Eprtor :—I perceive, by a communica- 
tion from Rev. W. P. Huntington, in the Reg- 
ister of July 3,and from your Quincy corres- 
pondent of July 31, that I was mistaken in re- 
gard to ‘wo or three facts as to the origin of the 
Unitarian Scciety at Quincy, Mlinois. 1 thank 
those gentlemen tor the correction. I wrote 


from memory and fro, impressions received 
several years ago from \, ene 


to the most important fact, yi, . that the Socie- 
ty at Quincy built their church without aid from 
abroad. I presume I got the Mpression from 
Mr. Moore something in this manner, Mis ces 


In regard 


| to the Indians in New York State. 


The letter 
referred to, and which we here publish with its 
errors of orthography, punctuation, &c., was 
written July 27th, and addressed to Rev. Reeder 
Smith (and his lady,) superintendent of the In- 
dian department of the Seminary—now on a visit 
to Boston. It was written as will be perceived, 
principally to convey intelligence of the death of 
a fellow pupil, since Mr. and Mrs. Smith left 
Michigan. 

The religious spirit of the letter and even its 
literary execution,—considering the very short 
period since this lad was taken from the bosom 
of the wildei:ness, are really remarkable, and 
prove the care, ability and faithfulness of his in- 
structors. 


W. Seminary, Albion, July 27, 1847. 

Dear Broruer anp Sister Smitu,—Please 
permit me to say afew words at this pris- 
ent morning our Brother Tamee is dead he 
died about 6th of July and he died very happy 
in the love of God during his life he live in the 
christian way and holy jest before he died J ask 
him wheth he will died with Jesus But he an- 
swer, O, yes Dear Brother said He again he 
spoke I love Jesus with all my heart and with all 
my soul now my works is finished again he 
spoks hesaid Oh! how glad I am cause of my 
death is coming then I shall Received the agreat 
reward in heaven. ButI spoke to him again 





speaking of their small church and humb\e jo. 
ginnings. He said they built a small church, 
and did not ask aid from abroad to build a large 
and elegant church as many had done elsewhere. 
From this I inferred, they had received no aid. 
It seems the church was completed a month or 
two before he arrived. My impression was that 
it was not completed until the spring or summet 
after he arrived. The commanion was admin- 
istered to such professed Christians as attended 
service there; but 1 do not see any, evidence 
that the church was regularly organized until 
after Mr. Moore went. Without derogating in 
the least from the merits of those gentlemen 
the Pid the foundations of that society, I think 
dence sooneted from Mr. Moore’s correspon- 
he went to Quincy, show that 


| 
’ 


>- | whatshall { tell your parents he said you tell my 


‘father and my mother Brothers Sisters that I am 
| Going to heaven where our Jesus is theire I shall 
be with Jesus for ever and ever tell all of them 
that l expect meet all of them in heaven where 
our Jesus is. he said they must followed my ex- 
amples and live same as I did a holy Christian 
But it is sometime since ] was acquained him 
he was very good aboy and pious aboy But I 
extremely sorry that he leave the world because 
he west be learn a very fast like Niagarafalls 
But I am determine to followed his examples till 
death I have no doubt God he will take agood 
cair of me during the future lifes in the Christion 
away. my Brother Smath another thing I mention 
to you one Boy at the Bell River he desire go to . 
school he was avery good aboy and he Joys Re- 





| long after her marriage, nearly all the clothing 


ligion in the love of God I thinks with my self 
he would make agood Interpreter among the 
poor natives Indians if he had a good education 
he uest be learn very fast he is about 14 years 
of ages another girl same resdence at Bell Riv- 
er she desire go to school she enjoys Religion in 
the love of God But I hope you will provide for 
her support and send her to school in this place 
that might be usefull in the world to teaching 
school among their own nation. she is about 15 
years of ages. Dear mother Smith Please Per- 
mit me to say afew words this prisent’s Times. 
I got one little Brother at Bell River his name 
John Wesly. now I desire to have him in this 
place educaed him [ think you are acquained 
those Boston peoles those Rich peole and that I 
wish you would tell then to give money for John 
Wesly now my Dear mother Smith I whant you 
should go to work add this business to get money 
for John Wesly Oh! Ido hope vour will get 
meney for my little Brother John Wesly. Dear 
mother you ask our heavenly father to help you 
about this matters. and I will try to pray for it 
l have no doubt our heavenly he will help you 
about this mattere. but 1 hope you will say let 
him com in the Wes!yan Seminary then I shall 
come up with him next time I go home he is 
about 9 years of age I think with my self Jest 
about the Right of age commence go to school 
I hope you will answer these afew hastily writ- 
ing lines. Dear mother SmithI goin your 
Room very frequently their I couldnot see you in 
your Room it is very peculiar for me since you 
went away from your Room and I desire to see 
you very much in the love of God. another thing 
1 wish mention to you my eyes Been very Badly 
since you went away from here that I did not 
study much I extremely sorry for it. But my 
eyes Improveing very fast. 1 am very glad of it, 
and I thank God for his Gooness towaid me all 
the times during the prisent years But I will 
try to pray to our saviour Jesus Christ all the 
times with in sprist and with in understanding 
also. But I am Glad to say I am in agood De- 
gree of health I have no more peticular to say 
this very times. Ma-M&-ZHAH-SUNK. 
Samvue. Kirkianp. 





OBITUARIES. 
DORCAS ABBOT PUTNAM. 


Died in Wilton, N. H. July 16th, Dorcas 
Abbott, widow of Deacon Eliphalet Putnam, 
aged 73 years. 

The following obituary is taken from a short 
memorial, written by her brother, Dr. Abiel 
Abbot, now in his eighty-third year, and class- 
mate of John Q Adams. 

Dorcas Abbot, oldest daugh*er of Dea. Abiel 
and Dorcas Abbot was born Jan. 30th, 1774. In 
a family, in which indolence was not indulged 
or tolerated in any of its members, and industry 
its distinguished trait. She was habitually in- 
dustrious through life. During her minority and 


of the males and females was of domestic manu- 
facture; and every daughter wae accustomed to 
the card, the spinning-wheel, the distat and the 


loom. In her father’s family envy, selfishness, 


suspicion, discontent, complaining never intrud- 
ed; but it was the abode of cheerfulness, con- 
tentment, peace, order and love. 

Her mariage was a happy one. The wife 

and husband were of ene mind and one heart. 
The mother of twelve children, she sustained 
the toil, cares, and anxieties incident to a large 
family with fortitude and equanimity; and was 
a kind, tender and faithful mother. 
Like Dorcas of old, she was kind to the poor; 
her sympathies were tender to the sick, the 
afflicted and unfortunate; the tone of her voice 
was changed when she spoke of them. Selfish- 
ness did not enter the sanctuary of her heart; 
she did not live for herself, but for her children 
and others. In all her conduct, she was con- 
scientious. She was pious from childhood and 
attended on the duties and ordinances of religion 
with constancy and delight. 

In affliction she was humble, patient and sub- 
missive; complaint, repining, or murmuring 
were not heard from her mouth. Her long and 
distressing illness, the calmness and equanimity 
with which she bore it, her constant trust in the 
goodness of God, her faith in Jesus Christ and 
her hope in divine mercy afford lessons of wis- 
dom of great practical value to her relatives and 
friends. 

‘* Blessed are the dead that die in the Lord.”’ 
‘** Te die is gain.”’ 


LOWELL M. STONE. 


The death of this good man, for so he was, 
without any figure of speech, or the slightest 
exaggeration, is a loss to very many interests, 
domestic and public, religious and philanthropic, 
which will be keenly felt for a very long time. 
The deceased vccupied a very important post, 
and fulfilled its duties to the very letter of of- 
ficial requirement; and yet every thing was 
doue in the most quiet and unostentatious man- 
ner. Whilst employed in the Pension Office, 
he secured the confidence, gratitude, and love 
of all the old veterans, upon whom he waited 
with the reverence of a child ; and when he 
was called to a still higher office, that of Cash- 
ier of the Merchants’ Bank, his services were 
not wholly withdrawn from his earlier field of 
labor. Notwithstanding the waywardness and 
fretfulness which he was sometimes called to 
witness; he never failed to manifest in return 
the bearing of a gentleman and the tone of a 
Christian. 

An acquaintance of several years standing, 
enabled us to study the character of Mr. Stone, 
and to derive from that study a great benefit. 
It was his countenance, and heavenly smile, 
which first awakened in us an interest in him ; 
and when, after very many conversations, we 
attained an insight into his tastes, habits, 
thoughts and feelings, it was that smile which 
produced a deeper interest still, for we felt that 
its glow was in consequence of the pure heart 
which throbbed within him. ‘ 

It is just a week ago, that we were sitting 
by the side of the deceased in the vars of the 
Worcester Railroad. He had been to spend the 
Sabbath with his relatives in the country, and 
was returning to the city to resume his custom- 
ary duties. He appeared in excellent health, 
and spoke at great length of plans which he 
had formed in behalf of religious action at home 
and abroad. Ii was delightful thus to fall in 
with one whose religious and secular business 
never clashed ; and who carried his church into 
the railroad car, into the bank, and into the 
house. 

The death of our friend was as beautiful as 
his life. His had been a Christian’s life—hence 
the Christian’s death was his also. He asked 
his physician to inform him of the moment when 
human aid could do no more for his restoration ; 
and when it was told him that he must die, he 
gave no signs of alarm, but, on the contrary, 
displayed all that Christian submission and trust 
which come from a true faith in the Lord Jesus 
Christ. 

The Unitarian Society in East Cambridge has 
been called to severe discipline ; but we hope 
this last, and, humanly speaking, severest trial, 
will work out for all those connected with it, the 
fruits of holy living. 

Our whole church has sustained a great loss. 
No man was ever more ready to spend and be 


means, contributed more cheerfully and largely 
to religious and philanthropic objects. 

We thank God for such a life and for such a 
death. (Christian World.] 


MRS. JULIA CLARKE. 


A few days since our attention was arrested 
by a paragraph which announced the death of 
Mrs. Jutia Cuarxe, daughter of George C. 
Gwathmey, Esq., and wife of Wm. H. Bacon, 
Esq., aged 27. 

.At first we could scarcely believe the annun- 
ciation. We read the brief sentence again and 
again, with doubt and incredulity. e strove 
in vain to realize the sad truth. We could not 
associate the idea of death with one so full of 
life and joyousness. But, at last, conviction 
was forced upon our minds. We looked upon 
the eye which was wont to beam with intelli- 
gence and affection, and saw that its lids were 
closed in a slumber deeper than that of sleep. 
We watched her lips, and listened for that voice 
whose gay and glad aecents had been like the 
carolling of a bird, but they opened not; no 
sound breathed from them to break the fearful 
stillness. We gazed upon her countenance, and 
it was stil] beautiful as it always had been, but 
we saw that its beauty was strange and unearth- 
ly. ‘Fhen we knew that she had [eft us, and 
had gone to gladden other hearts than ours. 
We followed her remains to their place of rest, 
and returned to our homes with sadness of 
heart. 

But, yet, though sad under the shadow of 
grief's dark wing, we felt no gloom. Memory 
and hope, angel-like, hovered around us, and as 
the one opened the history of the past, with 
every page written in lines of light, and the 
other, with prophetic finger, pointed to a happy 
future,—though we could not cease mourning, 
we mourned without repining. 

Day after day the image of our departed 
friend has been present to us, and, as we have 
gazed upon it with melancholy pleasure, we 
have desired to entwine a wreath from affec- 
tion’s lowly flowers, and place it upon her 
grave. 

Seldom is one taken from the social circle 
whose departure is lamented by as many and 
as warm friends as mourned the removal of 
Mrs. Bacon. She had a singularly happy facil- 
ity of winning the affection of all who knew her. 
Favored, by her Creator, with a form and coun- 
tenance of grace and beauty, she increased the 
power of their charms by manners at once 
simple and fascinating. Carrying a warm 
heart, her cordiality gained her friends wherever 
she went. The buoyancy of her spirits and 
her cheerfulness made her presence welcome, 
as the glancing sunbeam, in every circle, while 
her genuine kindness and charitableness bound 
the hearts of the poor and humble to her as by 
chains of adamant. 

Free from reserve herself, she dispelled it from 
all around her, and caused many a cold heart to 
rejoice in at least the exercise of a momentary 
frankness. With crystal-like transparency and 
purity of heart and life, with childlike artless- 
ness, combined with womanly maturity of 
thought and feeling, she won universal affec- 
tion and commanded universal esteem. 

Long must it he before her place will be filled 
in the social circle, and long, very long before 
her many friends will cease to be grateful to a 
ind Providence for permitting them to enjoy 
the happiness imparted by her many virtues and 
graces. 








‘SECULAR SUMMARY. 


FROM ENGLAND. 
The Hibernia arrived at this port on Monday 
morning, ard brought Liverpool papers to the 20th 
“4. The H., brought 126 passengers from Liver- 
pool. 
; Parliament wae to be Ptorogued by the Queen 
in person, on the 23d. 
Pag reported advance in bread stuffs by the 

ashington is no , 

tormer pa tag Sepireniaigits store kee 
The principal news is in regard to the fine 
weather and promising crops, of whieh ,the ac- 
counts are enthusiastic. 
It was expected that the new Parliamentary 
Election would take place soon. 
The Queen and Royal family had gone to the 
Isle of Wight. 
The Queen and the Prince were expected to 
spend the month of August on the Highlands. 


EnGuisH Game Laws. There is great oppres- 
sion in these laws, and it is gratifying to notice by 
the foreign papers, that a strenuous effort is likely 
soon to be made for their repeal or modification.— 
The Report of Mr. Bright, of the Parliamentary 
Committee, gives decided evidence of the iniquity of 
the whole system, as appears from the following 
facts. 

In England and Wales, in 1843, there were 4529 
convictions for game offences. Inthe ten years 
previous, the conflicts in protecting game had issued 
in the death of forty-two game keepers. It is shown 
that in many places the crops are almost destroyed 
by the game. lt appears that one nobleman, in the 
course of a few years paid £7000 damages to the 
tenants on one of his estates. Game preservers en- 
force the laws rigidly against poachers in the au- 
tumn for game taken from their own covers, and in 
the spring they buy game and eggs of the same 
poachers,—taken from the covers of their neighbors, 
—thus tempting to transgression at one period and 
punishing it at another. 

An abolition of all game laws is considered the 
only remedy. The subject is likely to be pressed in 
future Parliaments. 


France. The trial of M. Teste and others in 
the French chamber is the topic of most exciting 
interest. The three prisoners were convicted of 
corruption and sentenced as follows :-— 


M. Teste to restore the 95,000f he had received 
from General Cubieres, which were to be confisca 
ted for the benefit of the hospitals, to three years’ 
imprisonment, to deprivation of his civil rights 
and to a fine of 94,000!; M. Cubieres to depriva- 
tion of his civil rights and 10,0U0f fine; and M. 
Parmentier to deprivation of civil rights and 10, 
000f. fine, and all the costs. 


Peace on War. The anxiety whereby is very 
generally manifested, that the war in which we are 
so unfortunately and dishonestly engaged with 
Mexico, should speedily be brought to an end, 
leads to catch at every rumor of peace. It has 
been intimated of late that Mr. Trist was expect- 
ing to megt commissioners from Mexico to con- 
sider propositions of peace. At the same time it 
is stated that Gen. Scott is 11,000 strong, and is 
for pushing on to the city of Mexico. What the 
result}will be of this state of uncertainty and inde- 
cision it is impossible to say. 


FitcusurG Depot 1n Boston. The plin 
for the Fitchburg depot which has been adopted by 
the directors, we understand, was drawn by Mr. 
Dexter, and it will unquestionably be one of the 
best structures of the kind in the country—substan- 
tial, imposing and commodious. It is to be built of 
Fitchburg granite, of which it will afford a fine spec- 
men, with bastions, projecting lines and stately oc- 
tagon towers at the four corners. Its entire length, 
from outside to outside of the tower, will be 316 
feet; its width 96 feet; height of centre, 84 feet; of 
side walls, 48 feet. The towers will rise to the 
height of 92 feet, of massive granite blocks. The 
building will stand back 30 feet from the line of 
Causeway street, with a 100 feet street on the east- 
erly side. ‘The work of preparing for the founda- 
tion, to rest on. piles, is already ina state of ad- 
vancment. 


Prurauity Law 1n Marne.§ The Legislature 
of Maine have passed a bill and resolves for altering 
the constitution, so that hereafter Governor, Sena- 
tors and Representatives to the General Court and 
to Congress, may be chosen by a plurality. They 
passed the Senate 18 to 7, and the House 93 to 16. 


Tue University AT CAMBRIDGE. The 
great equatorial telescope, the building and trans- 
portation of which have excited so much interest, 
has been mounted for some weeks past, upon Sears 








spent in doing good than Mr. Stone. And per- 
haps no man amongst wus, according to his 


tower at the observatory. Its “‘performance’’ has 





—_ 


gules the gentlemen entrusted with its care, in the 
hest degree. Those double stars, the dissolution 
of which has generaily been considered a close test 
of the of the largest instruments of this class, 
oe entirely separated under the power of this. So 

fect, indeed, is its power in ing them - 
rately, that it is already turned per Soties 
to analyzing double stars of whose character more 
doubt had been entertained. [Boston Daily Adv. 


AnotueR Comet. We understand that a 
comet was discovered on the 14th inst. at the Cam- 
bridge Observatory, by G. P. Bond, Esq., being the 
fifth comet first seen in this sec? J by this gentle- 
man. It was found with the ai the excellent 
comet seeker recently presented to the Observatory 
by J. I. Bowditch, Esq. ‘Through the G Re- 
fractor the comet shows a bright nucleus surrounded 
by a diffused nebulous appearance. The‘comet 
having a very great northern declination, does not 
set in our latitude. 


Deatu or Jupce Durree, or R. I. We 
perform a most painful duty in announcing the death 
of the Hon. Job Durfee, Chief Justice of the Sa- 
preme Court, who expired yesterday morning, at 
nine o’clock, at his residence in Tiverton. Judge 
Durfee has long held a prominent place in the public 
concerns of the State. He was elected a Re n- 
tative to Congress in 1821, and — in 1823, and 
upon the resignation of Judge Eddy in 1835, was 
elected Chief Justice of the Supreme Court, which 
office, although, until recently, of annual election, 
he continued to hold until his death. Judge Durfee 
was of strong intellect and a deep and original 
thinker. Few men were so familiar with the early 
history of the State, and very few were so deeply 
imbued with the principles of its founders. His his- 
torical labors are among the most valuable of his life. 
His honesty of purpose and integrity of character 
were never questioned. He was aware of the 
change which awaited him, and his last words were, 
«I have endeavored through life todo what I thought 
to be right; and I am ready to die.’’ Judge Dur- 
fee was 57 years of age. [Prov. Journal. 
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Socrery 1n Arp or German Emicrants. 
— A commendable effurt has been made by res- 
ident Germans in this city, to provide protection 
and aid to German Emigrants. After several 
meetings, a society has been formed, and a con- 
stitution adopted. The appointment of the 
principal officers was as follows : — B. Roalker, 
Esq., was chosen President; Dr. Birnstill, 
Vice President ; Mr. J. Elson, Secretary ; and 
Mr. John Roessle. Treasurer. 





*,* The ordination of Mr. George F. Clark, 
as an evangelist, will take place at Charlemont, 
on Wednesday, Aug. 11, at 10 o’clock, A. M. 
The sermon by Rev. Frederick T. Gray, of 
Boston. 








{G SALE AND TEA PARTY IN DORCHES- 
TER. ‘The Ladies of the Third Religious Society in 
Dorchester, (Rev. Mr. Pike’s) propose to have a Sale 
and Tea Party in their Vestry, on the afternoon and 
evening of Thursday, the 19th inst. One half the pro- 
ceeds to be appropriated to the cause of Domestic Mis- 
sions, and the otber half to benevolent and other objects 
at home. 
2w 


Doors open from 5 to 9 o’clock, P. M. a7 





{3 THE FRANKLIN EVANGELICAL ASSO- 
CIATION will meet at Charlemont on Tuesday, the 
10th of August, at 4 o’clock, P. M. 

JOHN J. MOORS, Scribe. 
Deerfield, July 30th, 1847. 





{i The Ladies of East Needham, constituting a So- 
cial Benevolent Society, feeling that they have not suffi- 
cient calls upon their time, within the limits of their 
own town, desire to do something to relieve the desti- 
tute of the City. Ifany Societies or individuals will 
furnish them with cloth—or work—in any shape, they 
will consider it a favor, and be prompt in attending to 
it. All bandles may be sent to the store of S. G. 
SIMPKINS, 96 Washington street, directed to the 
subscriber. 

CAROLINE W. H. DALL, Cor. Sec’ry. 
E. Needham, Aug 2, 1847. 3wis aug7 





GF AUTUMNAL CONVENTION QE MNIKA, 
co comenenee oa Tuesday, Oct 19. The undersigned, 
appointed at the last Convention to make the necessa- 
ry arrangements forthe next, give this early notice to 
the Churches of our denomination, and would urge them 
to accept the kind invitation which las been tendered 
them by our brethren of Salem. 
Sami. Oscoop, 
Atonszo Hitt, 
James F. Crarxe, 
ALBERT FEARING, 
Henry P. Farrspanks, 
jy24 


Committee 
of 
| Arrangements. 














MARRIAGES. 





In this city, 4th inst, by Rev. Di. Young, Mr Her- 
man Melville, of New York, to Miss Elizabeth K. 
Shaw, daughter of Chief Justice Shaw, of Boston. 





DEATHS. 





In this city, July 27, Joseph Austin, Esq., 85; Sime- 
on 8. Goodwin, 65, of Louisville, Ky., formerly of Ply- 
mouth Mass. 

Bist ult, Sarah Jane, daughter of the late Nathaniel 
F. Ames, of this city. 

In Cambridge, 28th ult, Mrs Harriet Fay, wife of 
Hon. 8. P. P. Fay, 65. 

In Milton, Ms., 2d ult, Lucy Bradstreet Channing, 
daughter of Dr. Walter Channing, 24. 

In Salem, on Friday morning, July 30, Benjamin 
Merrill, LL. D., 65. . 

In Augusta, Me., Enoch S. Tappan, M. D., 65: a 
graduate of Harvard University, class of 1801. d 

Number of deaths in this city for the week ending 
July 31st, 79; Males, 50; Females, 29. 








HE PLAYMATE, A Preasant ComMPANtor 
ror Spark Hours. A New Iilastrated Peri- 
odical, expressly intended for the Young. Comprising 
Original Tales, Stories, and Ballads, Fables, Histori- 
cl Anecdotes, Poetry, new and old, and Readings in 
Natural History. Each Part will be illustrated with 
from twelve to twenty Wood-cuts, from drawings by 
eminent Artists, and one large Etching. 
CONTENTS OF PART I. 
To be issued early in August. 
The Playmate’s Address, by the Editor. With a 
picture by Edward Wehnert. 
Traditional Ballads. Edited by Felix Summerly. 
Valentine and Ursine. With two Pictures by Henry 


Warren. 
Illustrated by a Dresden Ar- 


The Hermit: a Tale. 
tist. 

The Three Sunheams, by R. H. Horne. With Two 
Pictures by E. Duncan. : 

The Natural History of Birds, by Charlotte Smith. 
With an Illustration. : 

Little Freddy and his Fiddle, by A. L. Grimm. 
Translated by Madame de Chatelain. With Four Pic- 
tures by E. H. Wehnert. . 

The Month of May, by Mary Roberts. With a 
Large Etching by John Absolon. 

The following Parts will contain 

Articles by Mary Howitt, Felix Summerly, Mrs. S. 
C. Hall, John Edward Taylor, Meta Taylor, R. H. 
Horne, Madame de Chatelain, Ambrose Merton, Mrs. 
Harriet Myrtle; Charles Boner, Mary Roberts, Berthold 
Auerbach, Hans Christian Andersen, Mrs. James Whit- 
tle, and the Editor. 

Pictures of “The Wolf and the Lamb,” by Mulready ; 
“The Muscipula and Robinetta” of Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds; ‘*The Charch-Stibe’” yc ~—— Callcott ; 
and others from Original wings 
Townsend, Elmore, Absolon, Goodall, 
Wenhert, &c., &c. 

THE PLAYMATE will be published on the first of 
every month, in numbers of thirty-two and sometimes 
forty pages, at One dollar per » in advan 

*,* A liberal discount to agents. 

CROSBY & NICHOLS, PuBLisHERs. 
aug? 4 111 Washington street. 


XERMONS OF CONSOLATION, 3d Edition.— 
S WILLIAM D. TICKNOR & CO. have just 
lished a new and beautiful edition of Sermons of Con- 
solation, by Rev F. w.P. Greenwood, D.D.—on fine 
paper and large type, bound in handsome English cloth; 
i 1. 
ny tf Corner of Washington and School sts. 


RAWING CARDS. The New York Artist’s 
Class Manual, a series in Drawing, for class- 
es in Schools, containing lessons in the Human Figure, 
Elementary Foliage, &c. §c., by Edward.Purcell, de- 
signer and Teacher of Draw ing. 
‘or sale at SIMPKINS’S, 94 Washington st. 
jy24 


Redgrove, 
Pickersgill, 














ORTON’S EVIDENCES, ror $5,00. Just re- 
N ceived a few copies of Norton’s Evidences of the 
Genvineness of the Gospels, which will be sold at the 
above low price for the entire work in 3 vols, by CROS- 
BY & NICHOLS, 111 Washington st eet. 

iel9 Btis3tos 
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NATOMY AND PHYSICLOGY. This work 

pages Calvin Cutter, as “oh i 

through seven editions of 3000 each in less than 

two years. It is used in most of the Acac'emies and 

select schools of New England and New York. Jt em- 
braces 1, Anatomy with 


accidental diseases; as, the recovery of persons a- 
rently drowned; the treatthent of wounds, &c. It is 
used in the three State Normal Schools, the H 


Schools at Salem, Lowell, Worcester, Springfield, 
Seminaries at South Hadley, East Hampton, Wilbra- 
ham, Pittsfield, Charlestown, Andover, Bradford, &c. 
Published by B. B. — & CO., Boston. 
wis 





PROSPECTUS. 
THE 


MASSACHUSETTS QUARTERLY REVIEW 

wi be published on the first of December, 1847, 
and continued on the first of March, June, and 
tember. 

t will be devoted to the interests of no Party, or 
Class, but its conductors will endeavor to present an 
open and fair field for the notice and discussion of mat- 
ters pertaining to Philosophy, Literature, Politics, Re- 
ligion, and Humanity. 

The Review will be conducted by R. W. EMER- 
SON, THEODORE PARKER, and J. ELLIOT 
CABOT, assisted by several other gentlemen. 
Each number will contain about 125 pages, at the 
price of $3,00 a year, in advance, 
Communications, Subscriptions, &c., sould be ad- 
dressed to the Publishers, 
COOLIDGE & WILEY, 

12 Water Street, Boston. 
C. & W., have for sale, at Wholesale and Retail, 
ALDEN’S PICTORIAL MAP OF THE UNITED 
STATES. is4mos 
July 31, 1847. © 


Dr. 8. Stocking, Surgeon Dentist, 


BENS G in possess‘on of every valuable improvement 
in the art of manufacturing and setting the mineral 
teeth—whether it be the result of French, English, or 
American ingenuity—has made such extensive arrange- 
ments, as to be able in future, toafford them, of a better 
quality, and on better terms, than can be had at any oth- 
er dental establishment. Having a Laboratory af his 
own, for the manufacture of the block v-ork, carved with 
false gums, he is prepared, with all the requisite facili- 
ties, to offer whole and half sets, and cases of a less 
humber of teeth, confined by atmospheric pressure or 
otherwise. ‘That will not only be much easier to be 
worn, but will give to the mouth and lps a more natu- 
ral external form, especially where much shrinking of 
the gum has taken place. is style of work has now 
been sufficiently tested to establish its superiority over 
single Teeth, in combining strength, beauty, and per- 
fect adaptation. The public may rest assured that the 
fold used at this office, in mounting teeth, will not be of 

fineness than 21 carots, which is nearly one quarter 
finer than is generally used by Dentists. This will 
make it impossible for the plate, or solder, either to 
change its color, or produce an unpleasant taste. And, 
furthermore‘ if, after wearing the Teeth six months, 
they are found not to answer the purpose for which they 
were made, and do not give pe-fect satisfaction, if then 
returned, the woney will be refunded. Especial atten- 





ings. 2, Physivilo- 
gy-_ 3, The laws of health, i. The management ov 


ree 4 
JOHN T. PRINCE, 
begs leave to inform his friends and thé public that he 
HAS REMOVED 
his Blank Book arid Stationary Warehouse 
—TO= 
that commodious and centrally sittiated Store, 
NO. 112 STATE STREET, 
which he has remodelled at considerable expense, arid 
WHERE HE INTENDS KEEPING 
—*complete supply of— 
ALL THE YARIETIES OF 


Foreign and Domestic Stationery, 


the former i rted direct from the best European 
fle reli. the latter selected with reference to 
the wants of the business community ; 


AND 
Merchants, Sea Captains and others can depend upon 
finding here a complete assortment of printed 


Custom House & Mercantile Blanks. 


In the same building he has fitted up a superior Book 
Bindery, with all the modern iances, w 


HE MANUFACTURES 
from stock selected under his personal supervision 


Blank Mercantile Account Books, 


of the forms in common use. Also, those of pecaliar 
and uncommor patterns, at short notiee and 


OF EVERY VARIETY, 
which may be required. 
THE PUBLIC PATRONAGE IS SOLICITED. 
jy8 tf 
EVANS’ 
VENTILATED REFRIGERATORS, 


—AND— 


Water Filterers; 
JOHNSON’S 
PATENT CREAM FREEZERS; 
MEAT SAFES; 


BEST QUALITY WIRE COVERS, 
PATENT PNEUMATIC . 


SHOWER BATHS; 


EXTRA BATHING PANS, BATH TUBS, 


Sitting Baths, Infant Bathing Tubs, Foot Baths, 
Fancy Water Kettles, Toilet Pails, §c. &c. 


Together with all the paraphernalia of the Kitchen De- 








tion will be given to all other branches of the prof 4 

such as filling with gold, price $1; cleansing, setting on 

pivot, extracting, and killing nerves without pain by the 

use of Letheon, regulating, &c. The public are invited 

to call and examine specimens of work. 

OFFICE, NO. 266 WASHINGTON STREET, 
Corner of Avon Place, Boston. 

jy3l 6m . 


JEFFREY 8. BRACKETT, 


HOLESALE AND RETAIL DEALER, Im- 

porter of Watches, Clocks, Plated Ware, Fancy 
Goods and Ornamental Articles, has a choice selection 
of the above, of the finest quality, aad 


JEWELRY 
of the newest and richest styles. 
SILVER WARE 
in every variety for family use. 

_ —ALso— 

COMMUNION SETS AND BAPTISMAL FONTS. 
Orders for manufacturing Silver Plate, will receive 
the personal attention of O. Rica. 

Designs may be selected from a great number of new 
and beautiful drawings, which will be executed in his 
unsurpassed style of work nanship. 
Hair for preservation tastefully wrought into Broaches, 
Bracelets, Finger and Ear Rings, etc. 
Watches repaired under the direction of an experi- 
enced workman from Europe. 
Church Tower, Gallery, and Vestry Clocks made to 
order. 

oA 69 WASHINGTON STREET. 


myo 








New Ipswich Academy. 
EDWARD A. LAWRENCE, PRINCIPAL. 
HE Fall Term of eleven weeks will commence on 
Wednesday, Aug. 25th. 
New Ipswich, N. ii., July 5th, 1847. 3w j24 
z 





Dental Surgery. 


R. MORTON, No. 19 Tremont Row, opposite 
the new Museum, is happy to announce, that he 
has associated with him, Dr. Francis Whitman, (who 
will fill the vacancy of Dr. N. C. Keep, his former part- 
ner and instructor) and has fully returned to the practi- 
cal part of his Profession. : ' 
Drs. M. & W , respectfully tender their Professional 
services to the public, and in doing so, it seems not im- 
proper to suggest, without injustice to others, that in 
consequence of the new properties of Ether, Dr. M. is 
jn constant communication with foreign Dentists, afford- 
ing rare opportunities of information in regard to the 
latest improvements in Dentistry, both at home and 
abroad. F 
Drs. M. & W., manufacture and set teeth in blocks 
with false gums; insert single teeth with or without 
gums, upon plate or without, from one to a whole set, 
the later being inserted upon a method not in general 
use, which they wersyet is not surpassed in beauty or 
usefulness. 
Teeth filled, regulated, cleaned and extracted, and all 
operations performed without pain. Inasmuch as Dr. 
M. has had the happiness to discover and demonstrate 
to the world a means of annihilating pain, he believes 
that all who wish, can safely commit themselves to his 
treatment. ef j 





Houses for Sale or To Let. 


OR Sale or To Let, in Old Cambridge, two new and 

modern built Dwelling Houses, eligibly ~~ on 
Cragie st., about three minutes walk from the Colleges. 
Each house contains 12 rooms, with every convenience 
for genteel families, with a fine Garden attached to the 
same, with Fruit Trees, Currant Bushes and Shrubbery, 
&e. They are well supplied with the best of water.— 
Coaches run to and from the city every tenmioutes. A 
large portion of the purchase money can remain for a 


long time. Bank or Railroad Stock would be taken in 
exchange. $ 
For further particulars inquire of JOSEPH CUT- 


LER, Esq., 47 Court st., Boston, or of ROYAL RICH- 
ARDSON, on the premises. jv3 





O. 166 LITTELL’S LIVING AGE—123 cents 
1. Life and Correspondence of John Foster. 
2. O’Connell. 
3. Prescott’s History of the Conquest of Peru. 
4. Cottle’s Reminiscences of Coleridge and South- 


5. Female Authors—Mrs Hemans. 
6. Copenhagen. 
7. The Mexican Race. 
S. The Mormon Battalion. 
9. Position of Affairs in Mexicoz 
10. Xenophon and Doniphan. 
il. Letter from Mexico. 
12. Two Races that Rule the World. 
13. Mrs Kirkland’s New M ine. 
Published once a week, by E. LITTELL & CO., 165 
Tremont street. jyl7 


HE CHRISTIAN EXAMINER AND RELIG- 
IOUS MISCELLANY, No. CXLII, for July, 


1847. 
ConTEnNTs. 
Art. I.—John Wesley. 
II.—On the Neglect of the Lord’s Supper. 
I11.—Mr. Furness’s Dudleian Lecture—Nature 
and Revelation Harmonized. 
IV.—Dr. Payson and his Writings. 
V.—Religious Aspect of the Times. 
VI.—Martin Luther. 
VII.—The American Loyalists. 
VIII.—Notices of Recent Publications. 
IX.—Intelligence. 1 
This being the frst number of a new volume a good 
opportunity is offered for new subscribers to commence 
A few sets from the-beginning of the new series can be 
supplied. ROSBY & NICHOLS, 
je26 111 Washington st. 








HE CLAIMS OF CONGREGATIGNAL 
CHURCHES. A Centennial Address, being a 
Plea in Vindication of the rights of the Church in P 
"eran Mass., dehvered Feb 9, 1847, by Charles Bab- 
idge, Minister of the First Parish. 
is day published by CROSBY §& NICHOLS,111 
Washington st. is3t jel9 








Born sed SPIRITS, a case of Vision into the 
AT Spiritual World, translated from the German of 
AEE with parallels from Emanuel Swedenborg, 
- E. Ford, 42 cts. 
For sale by OTIS CLAPP, 12 School st. jel9 
RACTS FOR THE NEW TIMES—Nos 1 and. 
T 2—for sale by OTIS CLAPP, 12 ] st. 
jel0 | 








| favorably known to this community, who 


partment, at 


. WATERMAN’S 
KITCHEN FURNISHING WAREROOMS, 
83 & 85 CORNHILL, near Covat STREET. 
je26 is2m 
BIGELOW BROTHERS & KENNARD, 
AT NO. 121 WASHINGTON STREET, 
6 fr for sale a large assortment of every descrip- 


tion 
FINE WAT@HEsS, 
their own importation from the best London, Liverpool}, 
—ALSO— 


and Geneva makers. 

SILVER PLATED WARE, s 
as Cake Baskets, ‘Tea and Coffee sets, Castors, Urns, 
Tea Kettles, Waiters, Butter Coolers, etc., from the 
best Sheffield and Birmingham manofacturers. 
SHEFFIELD BRITANNIA TEA & COFFEE SETS 

of various patterns- 
FINE IVORY HANDLED 
TABLE CUTLERY, 
in full sets, complete, with Carvers, Forks, &c., or 
Knives separate, of the best quality. 
COMMUNION WARE 


of various kinds, Flaggons of different sizes, Cups with 
or without handles, Baptismal! Founts, and Plates of all 


sizes. 
SILVER WARE 

Sugar and Cream do, Salvers, Pitchers, Salt Stands, 
Cups, Knives, Forks, Spoons, Ladles, Napkin Rings, 
&c., in great variety, all of which are of fine quality, m- 
ferior to none manufactured, and for sale with a fresh 
stock of other articles in ‘the same line, upon the most 
reasonable terms. is3m my} 


CARRIAGES, 
BUGGIES AND CHAISES, 


OF the latest patterns, made to order, and constantly 
on hand. 


Also a good variety of Second Hand do., by 


E. A. Chapman & Co, 








CAMBRIDGE, 
BRATTLE SQUARE-—NEAR THE COLLEGES. 
my8 istf 





OLUMBIAN HOTEL, Saratoca Sprines, N. 

Y. (Temperance House.) The nr oogemas ta 
has the pleasure of announcing to his friends and the 

ublic in general, that since the last season, he has had 
his house greatly improved ieside and out, and an addi- 
tion made of some twenty-five large, airy, and well ven- 
tilated rooms, several of which are rooms, very 
convenient for families; and the entire establishment, 
in external appearance and interior arrangements for 
comfort and convenience, is not surpassed by any house 
at the Springs. It will accommodate 100 or more per- 
sons. The suscriber returns his sincere thanks to his 
former patrons who have kindly given him their patron- 
age for five years past, and he trusts now, with his great- 
ly increase elegant accommodations, to continue to 
receive a liberal support from the public —— 
The house will be conducted as usual on Temperance 
and religious principles, and the Proprietor pledges his 
best and personal efforts to make the Columbian a desi-. 
raole stopping-place for all that may favor him with, 
their patronage. 
Inc uence of the above improvements, this Ho- 
tel will not be open until the 1st day of June next. 

W. S. BALCH, Proprietor. 

N. B. Good accommodations for Horses and Car-. 
riages are attached to the above premises. W.S. B. 
Saratoga Springs, May 12, 1847. 3mis jel2 





EOPLE’S AND HOWIFTFS* JOURNALS for 
July, have just come to hand. The former con, 
tains engravings of Daniel O’Connell and Dr Chalmers 
and two others. The Howitts bas six engravings, 
among which is one of Hans Christian Anderson, from 
painting by Carl Hartman. The writers in these 
numbers are the Howitts, Dr Bowring, Dr Carpenter, 
Ba Cornwall}, Joseph Barker, Allen Cunningham, 
Dr Beard, Charles Mackay and many others. . 
Also, just received as above, a supply of the Howitts 
and P ’s Journals for the current year, bound in 
cloth. Terms $2,50 a —- 
CROSBY §& NICHOLS, Agenis for New England, 
111 Washington st, + ist jy24 





FRESCO PAINTING. 


CARD. Mr. CHas. WENDTE res Hy in~ 
A forms his friends and the public, that he continues 
to paint in Freseo, walls of Churches in any manner 
desired, at prices so reasonable as to give additional 
inducement to societies to have their decorated 
Furthermore, he warrants his colors not to fade or rub off. 
He can refer costumers to work executed by him. Alk 
orders addressed to him at 21 Castle street, ox to Mr. 
Tueroporr VoELHERS, Architect, Massachusetts 
Block, Boston, will be promptly responded to,. 
je26 lis5tos 





[MPORTANT CORRECTION. | It having been 

that I have relinquished the practice ot 
Dentistry, I would respectfully beg leave to state, that 
it is not only my fixed intention to wy yee 
fession with my usual zeal, but that F_bave ene 
with me my brother.in-law, FRANCIS WHIT an 

ia 3 for several years past. 

PP Sackl dice tog boowe wo atate that in consequence of 
having discov and demonstrated tothe world a 


means of annibilating pain, ea beng a 


1 profession in Europe in ich material 
10n P . 
bere ein my practice, by which means, in addition 
to my former Acilities, lam of all the recent 
improvements in Dental Science, both iy this country 
kad in Europe. era G. MORTON. 
je26 





EVIEW OF THE REV DR. POND ON THE 
R'racts AND PHILOSOPHY OF SWEDEN. 
BORG, by Wm B. Hayden, 6jc, published by OTIS, 
CLAPP, 12 School st. jy3 


DEWEY’S NEW VOL. OF DISCOURSES 
i on ature o Religion on Com- 
mong aid Baolenny, oe See Senter Discourses, 


. D. 
CROSBY & NICHOLS, 111 
ist jy? 
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[From the Literary World.] 
_ STANZAS. 
‘The night cometh when no man can work.’ 


Ye, who in the field of human life 
Quickening seeds of wisdom fain would sow, 
Pause not for the angry tempest’s strife, 
Shrink not from the noontide’s fervid glow,— 
Labor o:, while yet the light of day 
Sheds abroad its pure and blessed ray, 
For the Night cometh! 


Ye, who at man’s mightiest engine stand, 
Moulding noble thought into opinion, 

Oh, stay not, for weariness your hand, 
Till ye fix the bounds of truth’s dominion ; 

Labor on, while yet the light of day 


Sheds upon your toil its blessed ray, 
wee For the Night cometh! 


Ye, to whom a prophet voice is given, 

Stirring men as by a trumpet’s call, 
Utter forth the oracles of Heaven,— 

Earth gives back the echoes as they fall: 
Rouse the world’s great heart while yet the day 
Break’s life’s slumber with its blessed lay, 

For the Night cometh! 


Ye who in home’s narrow circle dwell, 


When Love’s flame lights up the household hearth, 


Weave the silken bond, and frame the spell, 
Binding heart to heart throughout the earth ; 
Pleasant toil is yours: the light of day 
On naught holier sheds its blessed ray, 
Yet the Night cometh! 


Diverse though our paths in life may be, 
Each is sent some mission to fulfil ; 
Fellow workers in the world are we, 
While we seek to do our master’s will, 
But our doom is labor, while the day 
Points us to our task, witheblessed ray, 
For the Night cometh! 


Fellow-workers are we: hour by hour, 


Human tools are shaping Heaven’s great schemes, 


6 


Till we see no limit to man’s power, 
And reality outstrips old dreams. 
Toil and struggle, therefore, work and weep, 
In God’s Acre ye shall calmly sleep 
When the Night cometh! 
EMMA C. EMBURY. 





SONNET, FROM JOSEPH BLANCO WHITE. 


Mysterious Night! when our first Parent knew 
Thee, from report divine, and heard thy Name, 
Did he not tremble for this lovely Frame, 

This glorious canopy of Light and Blue? 

Yet ‘neath a curt:in of translucent dew, 

Bathed in the rays of the great setting Flame, 
Hesperus with ry Host of Heaven came, 
And lo! Creatio® widened in Man’s view. 


Who could have thought such Darkness lay concealed 


Within thy beams, O Sun! or who could find, 
S Whilst fly, and leaf, and insect stood revealed, 
That to such countless Orbs thou madst us blind. 
Why do we then shun Death with anxious strife? 
If Light can thus deceive, wherefore not Life? 








MISCELLANEOUS. 


[Correspondence of the Journal of Commerce. } 


THE CHARITIES OF PARIS. 
Panis, April 22, 1847. 
lp addition to the proceeds of the national 


. Wee TP erewee ~~ ewww ee wee ewe 


the benefit of those who suffered from the terri- 
ble inundation of the Loire, liberal sums have 
been raised for the same benevolent object by 
means of lotteries, picture exhibitions, dramatic 
representations, concerts, and, above all, innu- 
merable talls. It is thus the French delight to 
blend amusement wiih charitable effort. Else- 
where Charity is serious; at Paris she dances 
the Polka. 

It is true that one must not judge too harshly 
modes of benevolent action which are more in 
accordance with French than with American 
ideas : allowance should be made for different 
national characteristics: but after all, one can- 
not praise very highly the disinterestedness of a 
charity ‘‘in silver slippers,’’ as old John Bun- 

an would describe her, who must be tempted to 
ienotenes in a lottery prize, a brilliant theat- 
rical or musical entertainment, a medal to be 
cast in her honor at the mint, and especially by 
the sweet consciousness with which she may 
flatter herself, ‘‘it is all for the unfortunate poor’’ 
that she dresses, intrigues and indulges in the 
most ruinous extravagances of pleasure. 

Independently, however, of concerts that sing, 
and balls that dance for the benefits of misfor- 
tune, Paris is certainly not behind other Euro- 
pean capitals in the number and extent of her 
serious charities. Its extensive and excellent 
hospitals and hAospices* which contribute so 
largely to the succor of disease, as well as to 
the progress of medical science, for the most 
part, owe their origin to private benevolence in- 
spired by Christian motives. 

It may be well to treat of the charities of 
Paris according to a division suggested by their 
application to the three grand periods of human 
life—youth, maturity, and old age. 


BENEVOLENT WORKS AND INSTITUTIONS FOR 
CHILDHOOD AND YOUTH. 

These may be divided into three classes : Ist, 
those which relate to maturity ; 2d, those which 
relate to the education of children ; and 3d, those 
which relate to the maladies and infirmities inci- 
dent to infants and young persons. 

Under the first class may be ranked, The So- 
ciety of Maternal Charity, founded in 1788, for 
the purpose of assisiing poor mothers during 
their confinement, and encouraging them to 
nurse their own infants; The Association of 
Mothers, the objerts of which are the same; 
The Society for the T-lief of unfortunate Women 
in Confinement; The Medical Society of Ac- 
couchement ; The, Society to propagate Vaccina- 
tion; and The Crib or Cradle Society, by which 
in almost all the arrondissements or wards of the 
city, rooms have been opened for the reception 
of babes whose mothers are obliged to work out; 
at the hours of repast each mother comes to 
suckle her infant, or to feed it if it is weaned. 

To the second class belong the Halls of Ref- 
uge, instituted to receive during the day, little 
children from the age of 2 to 6 years, whom 
their parents cannot keep and watch over at 
home ; Christian Schools of the Brothers, a re- 
spose order which is devoted to the instruction 
of children from 7 to 12 years old, during the 
day, and of adults in the evening; Mutual 
Schools, so called from the mode of teaching 
employed in them ; Society for the encourage- 
ment of Primary Instruction among the Protes- 
tants of France ; Society in behalf of Appren- 
tices and Young Workmen,—this is under the 
supervision of the Archbishop of Paris and the 
Brothers of the Christian Schools, and its ob- 
jects are to place the children with good mas- 
ters upon their Jeaving school, to watch over 
them during their apprenticeship, to open even- 
ing schools for those who are occupied in the 
shops and manafactories, and to unite them on 
the Sabbath under the direction and over-sight 
of the Brothers ; Establishment of St. Nicholas, 
designed to affurd to poor children, at a low 
price, a Christian education and the instruction 
essential to the working classes ; Farming Col- 
ony of Saint Firmin, the object of which is to 
teach agriculture to young boys of Paris and its 
vicinity, whose parents have abandoned them, 
or are dead; Society for apprenticing young 
Orphans ; Mechanic's Association for adopting 
Orphans of both sexes ; Society of adoption for 
Foundlings and Orphans ; Society of patronage 
for Apprentices,—the object of this is to seek 
for those who have been educated at the School 
of Brothers,such patrons or masters as will per- 
mit them to observe the Sabbath, and, as far as 


f those young gitls, who, not being orphans, 
find it aiffoult to gain access to charitable h 

of education and assistance ; Association of St. 
Anne, instituted for similar pur 


ceding ; 


tims of a first fault, who find themselves expo 


to find employment in 


Society. 


Dumb; and the 
Deaf and Dumb. 


prisoners, male aod female. 


TURE AGE 


Christian charity in Paris. 

aim to oppose the first cause of misery—want o 
employment. 
mate and valuable form of benevolence. For 
own honest livelihood, is a more substantia 


kindness than loading him with costly gifts. 
In our country where knowledge is universal 


misery it creates. ‘The means employed in Par 
is to enlighten the poor derive an additional im 


opposed. 


ornamental drawing are taught. 


in the parish who cannot pay the annua 
subscription of ten frances (about two dollars) 
These Parish” Libraries embrace good books o 


and tend to excite a taste for beneficial reading 


Banks have done much good in this respect. 


pecially for the laborer whose time and substance 
are often lost by engaging in disastrous process- 


question througtrall its legal stages 
not omit in an enumeration of efforts to prevent 
the deplorable results of popular ignorance the 
Charitable Society of St. Francois Regis. Its 
| objects are to facilitate marriages among those 
| poor who live together in an unmarried state, to 
legitimate their children, and to diffuse just ideas 
of the civil, moral and religious duties that arise 
from family relations. In a city where the pro- 
portion of births out of wedlock is so fearfully 


cannot be too highly estimated. 
THE ERA OF USEFUL KNOWLEDGE.—INSUFFIENCY 
WITHOUT MORAL TEACHING. 


I may here be permitted to digress for a mo- 
ment from a bare statement of facts, to express, 


the insufficiency of mere intellectual remedies, 
and of the indispensableness of moral remedies 
against the evils of popular ignorance. My con- 
viction is fully confirmed by the history of the 
experiments in Great Britain, daring the *‘ era 
of useful knowledge ’’—as it has been called— 
to ameliorate the condition of the people. Igno- 
rance was supposed to be the source of all 
social evils. The masses knew nothing of sci- 
ence, mathematics, history, and therefore they 

e improvident, vicious, and degraded. The 
maxim of that period was *‘ knowledge is pow- 
er ;’’ and guing to work with a mere secular 
knowledge from which they anticipated moral 
results, the men of the age set themselves with 
incredible ardor to the task of enlightening and 
elevating the masses. The society for the dif- 
fusion of useful knowledge arose; and all yet re- 
member the eloquence with which Lord Broug- 
ham and his coadjutors discoursed ; the immense 
power and exhaustless prodigality with which 
they dispersed over the country in printed lec- 
tures, pamphlets, penny magazines, and cyclo- 
pedias, a vast mass of information on every sub- 
ject which could awaken, stimulate, amuse, or 
instruct the human mind. That much good 
was thus done, it would be ridiculous to deny. 
Tens of thousands were induced to read, who 
never till then had perused a dozen consecutive 
pages; and many were drawn to the lecture- 
room, who otherwise would have gone to the 
ale-house. Nota few were thus rescued from 
mental stagnation, and perhaps also from gross 
sensual indulgence; but this result, good and 
desirable as it was so far as it went, fell far 
short of the end which was sought to be at- 
tained. 


knowledge. Never was the experiment, wheth- 
er mere secular knowledge can effect the moral 
regeneration of a country, more fairly tried;— 
never was it wrought by abler hands,—yet 
never was its inefficiency to accomplish such an 
object more completely demonstrated. The 
knowledge of the masses was power ; but it was 
not power to subdue their passions, or amend 
their habits, or reform their characters ; it did 
not make them better citizens; nor did it teach 
them to fill in a more exemplary manner the re- 
lations of social life. During the last days of 
the ‘* Era of useful knowledge” insubordination 
spread among the people; apprehension and 
weakness seized on Government; and the coun- 
try appeared on the brink of a frightful revolu- 
tion.—Perhaps the best advantage to be reaped 
from those great experiments, is the lesson that 
social evils are mainly moral, and the remedies 
which shall accomplish their cure must be like- 
_ Thoral. But I must return from my digres- 
on. 
The third cause of misery, namely, reverse of 
fortune and poverty, is provided against by sev- 
eral societies. Among these the most useful are 
the Miseriacordia Society, which aims especially 
to relieve families that have been reduced froin 
comparative affluence to indigence, and those 
poor persons whose delicacy prevents them from 
seeking assistance; the Philanthropical Society, 
the funds of which are employed in distributing 
food to th@ indigent, gratuitous advice and med- 
icine to the sick, and in assisting charitable es- 














: examples ; Asso-| tab! , : 
peustite, <Bie shame eee wa provides | relief of prisoners for debt: the Society of Chris- 


for the education, establishment and maintenance 
ouses | ticeship, the aid*of 


lent societies for the benefit of young liberated 


Their effort is the most legitji-| lies during their illness. 


ly diffused, it would be difficult to realize the| persons, and the poor. 
extent of ignorance among the working classes | have unfortutately for some time prevented their 
of Europe, and how efficient a cause of their] admittance to the hospitals, are now, I am in- 


mon belief; 2d, to spread among them religious, 


Nothing is more ruinous than law suits, es- 


es to which he has been tempted by rapacious 
pettifoggers, who profit by the igporanen ght a 
rangement has been made, by which gratuitous 
judicial consultations are held at the Palais de| families, and to supply gratuitous adviee and 
Justice for the benefit of indigent laborers. . 
Much litigation is thus prevented, while in cases | infirmary is connected with each bureau. Be- 
where it is necessary, those who hold the con-| sides meat and bread, fuel and clothing, a 
sultations bind themselves to carry the affair in| monthly allowance of five francs is given to 
One can- r 


as naturally suggested by them, my conviction of 


{t was soon found that the decrease of 
ciime did not keep pace with the advance of 


tablishments: the Society for the liberation and 


tian Morality, which has oe - oe as 
ronage of to the end of the - 
ties thet cabot” r working people, the 
gratuitous defence of prisoners, and particularly 


poses as the pre-| the protection of liberated convicts, by encout- 
Houses for Children forsaken by A set aging them to earn an honest —— — 
parents and relatives ; there are four or five of| finally, the admirable Society of St. Los 
Such houses; House of Sainte Marie de Lorette | Paul, which is composed of professing * — 
for training faithful and valuable servants ; sev-| principally young men, who wing. Po 
eral educational establishments for young desti- | crate several hours of the week to doing a ar 
tute girls; Society of St. Casimir in behalf of | apportion between themselves the mast un aint 
Polish Orphan girls ; Working “ya of de et Spacey . each parish, supply them 
’ i es, vie- | bread; meat and w ; 
Gerands fur the reception of young fema pat se i Sere aes cocnsisan, posmat en 
to misery and corruption as soon as they leave| ployment for adults, and are cog - 
the hospitals; and finally, the Society for re-| tween the families visited by them an a ~ 
storing to their families young girls from the | resources which the charities of rag Hee 
provinces : not only young girls who have failed prepared for the poor. The weekly ee st 
rm but also young | evening conferences of the society are often q . 
women without resources, whose husbands are | interesting, and their labors exert a pg 4 
dead, or have deserted them, are relieved by this | ence upon its members, as well as upon the o 


, proteet and look after 


jects ot its beneficence. ‘The first conference{was 


i ; i arish of St. 
In the third class are the Hospital of Sick In-| founded only 13 years ago in the parish 0 

fants; the Asylum of Saint Gaak de Maris, Her Etienne-du-Mont, by afew law students. At 
oung convalescent girls after leaving the Hos- : r ¢ 
isle the Royal Institution of Young Blind|out France, in Holland, Germany, England, - 
veer. the Royal Institution of Deaf and|land, Scotland and Itily, at Constantinople, 
ouse of Refuge for Indigent | and the United States, and, in a word, extends 
‘There exists also two excel-| over the globe. 


present the society counts ils auxiliaries through- 


Sickness, specified above as a fourth cause of 
misery in Paris, is nowhere else more amply 
provided for, All the resources of learning and 


BENEVOLENT WORKS AND INSTITUTIONS FOR MA-| gkil] are Javished upon the attempt to defend man 


against the ills that flesh is heir to. Numerous 


T&e principal causes of misery in the labor-| private charities aid the public hospitals in caring 
ing classes independently of vice which merits | for the wounded and diseased. The Medico Phi- 
the rigors of justice rather than the succors of | /anthropical Socety and several other societies, 
beneficence, are these four; want of employ-|as well as the physicians of the various hospitals 
ment, ignorance, reverses or insufficiency of for-| and almost all private physicians, have their 
tune, and sickness. All of these cases have | stated hours for gratuitous medical consultation. 
been provided against by the various works of | Many societies also exist for the purpose of vis- 


iting poor sick persons, at their dwellings and in 


There are five or six establishments which | the hospitals, giving them spiritual and temperal 


f|aid,and providing, if necessary, for their fami- 


Deaconesses, founded in 1841, is designed to in- 


supplying a man with opportunities to gain his | struct and direct in the practice of active charity, 


1} Protestant females who devote themselves to re- 
lieving the miseries as well of the body as of the 
-| soul, and particularly to the care of children, sick 
The obstacles which 


-| formed, entirely removed. Fears which have 


The Society 
for Patronage and Aid for the Blind, is design- 


In almost every parish libraries have been | ed for the protection of the blind throughout life, 
formed, which loan gratuitously to all residing | to educate the child, procure work for the adult, 


1} and support the old. The Monthyon Foundation 
. | aids patients apon their recovery and coming out 
f| from the hospitals. 


WORKS OF CHARITY FOR OLD AGE. 


The num- 


weavers for whom frames and tools are procured 
Besides the hospices or alms- 
houses for the aged, there is a Society for jurnish- 
ing lodgings for old people, which pays them 
room rent, and appoints for each one a protector 
who is bound to visit him regularly, aid him by 
his counsel and his influence, and in every way 
contribute to his welfare. 


In eac 2a i i 
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firm persons, and tu poor women having large 


medicine to the sick at their own houses. An 


those who are 80 years old, of five frances to 
those who are 70, and to the blind, and of three 
francs to those who are palsied in two limbs. 
Monied aid is also bestowed for the purpose of 
facilitating marriage, and of clothing children at 
the period of their first communion. All these 
| bureaus are under the direction of the Prefect of 
ithe Seine, and of the General Council of the 
| Hospitals. 

1 have not spoken of the Mont de Piete, an 





large, and where thousands habitually live in | establishment created in 1777 for the benefit of 
shameful concubinage, the valuable influence of | the hospitals. It enjoys the exclusive privilege 
such a society as that of St. Fiancois Regis 


| 


of lending upon moveable effects, four-fifths of 
the value of gold and silver articles, and two- 
thirds of the value of other effects. Its annual 
receipts are said to vary from 22 to 26 millions 
of francs, that is from about 4,500,000 to 5.- 
200,000 dollars, upon 1,500,000 articles pledged 
and renewed. ‘The administration of the estab- 
lishment is at present attended with so many 
abuses, that I can scarcely consider it as any 
more than nominally, a work of charity. 

Several of the foreigners whose nations are 
represented in this immense metropolis—this 
congress of nations—liberally sustain noble 
charities which have been founded for the benefit 
of their countrymen who may suffer hee from 
sickness or pecuniary want. Such are the 
British Charitable Fund, the German Beneficent 
Society, the Helvetic Union, and many others of 
a similar nature. In imitation of the Parisian 
method of raising money for benevolent purpos- 
es, the two most brilliant balls of this season 
have been that at the Salle Herz for the profit of 
the British Charitable Fund, and that at the 
hotel of the Princess Cyantoriska, in behalf of 
the exiled Poles. 

The Americans are almost the only represen- 
tatives of a Christian nation at Paris, who have 
provided for themselves no permanent place of 
worship, and formed no bond of Union by a 
charitable suciety. Ofcourse the fact can be 
accounted for by various causes, without disput- 
ing our claims to the piety and benevolence of 
which we boast. But the number of Americans 
at Paris is yearly increasing, and ere long, it 
may not seem to be a work of supererrogation 
to provide for their temporal and spiritual ne- 
cessities. More than one American has already 
suffered here from the pressure of misfortune : 
more than one has closed his eyes in death, 
without having been soothed in his expiring 
moments by the familiar tones of his native Jan- 
guage, or cheered by the consolations of the 
simple faith which he learned in childhood from 
the lips of his mother. W. 8. C. 

* The hospices are establishments destined to 
admit those whom‘age or infirmity renders com- 
pletely unable to supply their own wants. The 
hospitals are divided into two classes, the general 
and the special, and are designed for those whose 
maladies are curable. There are more than thirty 
hospitals and hospices at Paris, besides numerous 
Maisons de Sante. 








IRISH HEARTS. 


At this moment, when the sufferings of the 
Irish people engross so large a share of public 
sympathy, the following sketch of Irish charac- 
ter, may not be found uninteresting. ‘To us it 
seems touching and truthful. The story teller 
prefaces the incident by stating that he found an 
Irish family of a husband, wife, and several 
children, on one of our lake steamers. They 
were in great destitution; and the beauty of the 
children was the theme for the admiration of all 
their fellow travellers. At the request of a lady 
passenger, who having no children of her own, 
was desirous of taking one of the little Irishers 
and adopting it, the narrator addressed himself 
to the head of the fainily. We do not know the 
author of the sketch, and give it as we find it. 
**Although,”’ says the story teller, | had con- 
siderable doubts as to the results, 1 offered my 
services as &@ negotiator, and proceeded immedi- 
ately upon my delicate diplomacy. Finding my 
friend on deck 1 thus opened the affair. 
‘*You are very poor?” 





er man than me trou \ , 
both ov uz, for we'd be about aiqual. 


way or another. 
complain when they do.”’ ? 

‘‘ Would it be a relief to you to part with one 
of them?” 


from me child ? 
the hands chopped from t 
torn out of my breast ? d 
God be good to us, what do you mean?” 

‘You don’t understand me,”’ | replied ; “if 
now, it were in one’s power to provide comfort- 
ably for one of your children, would you stand 
in the way of its interests!” / 

‘No, sir,”’ said he ; ‘the heavens know that 
I would willingly cut the sunshine away from 
myself, that they might get all the warm of it; 
but do tell uz what you're driving at!” 


of bewilderment. 


for the baby! 


his children. 
and his face pale from excitement and agitation. 


The Institution vf 


eye dubiously over both. 
she’s the oldest an’ won’t want her mother so 


-| been expressed, that the religious tenents of 
portance from the enormity of the evil which is | protestant parents are sometimes tampered with, 
In every quarter of the city Evening | need no longer be entertained, and between the 
Schools for adults have been opened, in which} Protestant Deaconesses and the devoted Sisters 
seading, writing, arithmetic, sacred history and | of Charity, belunging to various Catholic orders, 
the catechism, grammar, singing, some elements | nothing but a holy emulation, as to who shall 
of history, geography, linear drawing, and even | do the most good, ought to exist 


The Society of Patronage 
every description, adapted to various capacities, | for Convalescent Insane, expresses its object by 
- | its title. 

In nearly all the parishes, also, have been estab- 
lished Societies of St. Francois Xavier and oth- 
er workmen’s Societies. These meet once a 
month under the presidency of some ecclesiastic | and maladies which incapacitate it for labor. 
of the parish and their objects are, Ist, to form, | To provide for the unfortunate exceptious to this 
between working people of the same parish, ties | rule, a Spinning Establishment has been founded 
founded on personal esteem, and on their com-| which furnishes for indigent old women a quan- 
tity of hemp for spinning, for which they are 
moral, scientific and literary instruction ; and 3d, generally paid at the rate of about fifty centimes, 
by means of a small monthly assessment, and of | or 10 cents a day, although the pay varies ac- 
the subscriptions of honorary members, to assure | cording to the amount of work done. 
them of constant aid in case of sickness. Ef-|ber of women employed by this institution is 
forts have been made to acquaint the laboring | about 4000. There are besides nearly 200 
population with the advantages of economy and 
of provision against future want, and several in- | gratuitously. 
stitutions, based on the principle of Savings 


In general; old age is afflicted with infirmities 


almost ashamed to tell you. 
talkin’ to Mary, agd she didn’t like fo part with 
Norah, because she had a look of me, and be| °24 ef 
me soul, I can’t afford to part with Biddy, be- 
cause she’s the model of her mother, but there’s 
little Paudieen, sir. 


we can’t do it. 
youngest and best of the batch. 
have the heart to keep him from us. 


ward to its destination. 
the duke, bawled out to him— 

‘- Flimum, come here an gie’s a han’ wi’ this 
beast.”’ 

The duke saw the mistake, and determined 
on having a joke with the little fellow—pretend- 
ing, therefore, not to understand him, the duke 
walked on slowly, the boy still craving his as- 
sistance ; at last he cries, in a tone of apparent 
distress. 

‘*Come here, mun, an’, help as, an’ as sure 
as ony thing Ili give you half I get!” 

This last solicitation had the desired effect. 
The duke went und lent him a helping hand. 

‘* And now,’’ said the duke, as they trudged 
along, ‘‘how much do you think ye’ll get for 
this job ?”’ 

**Oh, dinna ken,” said the boy, ‘‘but I’m 
sure o’ somettting, for the 
house are good to a’ bodies.’ 

As they approached the house, the duke dart- 
ed from the boy and entered by a different way. 
He called a servant and put a sovereign into his 
hand, saying, ‘‘ Give that to the boy that has 
The duke returned to the 
avenue, and was soon rejoined by the boy. 

‘* Well, how much did you get?” said the 
duke. 

‘* A shilling,’’ said the boy, ‘ an’ there’s the 
half o’ it t’ye.” 

‘* But you surely got more than a shilling,” 
said the duke. 

‘*No,”’ said the boy with the utmost earnest- 
ness, ‘‘ as sure’s death that’s a’ | got—an’ d’ye 
not think it’s a plenty !”’ 

‘*I do not,’ said the duke; ‘there must be 
some mistake, and as I am acquainted with the 
duke, if you return, I think Ill get you more.”’ 
he boy consented—back they went—the 
duke rang the bell, and ordered all the servants 
to be assembled. 

‘‘ Now,” said the duke to the boy, * point me 
out the person that gave you the shilling.” 


brought the cow.”’ 





His answer was characteristic— 


your covetousness ; learn, henceforth, that hon- 


**Poor, sir ?’’ said he ; ‘‘ay, if there’s a poor- me is the best policy.”’ 


blin’ the world, God pity 


he boy by this time recognized his assistant 
in the person of the duke, and the duke was 60 


‘Then how do you manage to support your | delighted with the sterling worth and honesty of 


children ?’’ 


the boy, that he ordered him to be sent to 


‘*Js it support them, sir? Why I don’t sup-| school, kept there, and provided for at his own 


It was too sudden: he turned sharply round 


port them any way; they get supported some | expense. 
t’ll be time enough for me to 








| ORY GOODS 


‘‘A what, sir?’’ he cried: ‘‘a relief to part 
Would it be a relief to have 
he body, or the heart 
And relief indeed '— 


—AT THE— 


OLD STAND! 


DANIELL & C@., 
201 Washington Street. 


We have now received a beautiful stock of 


NEW GOODS, 


For the present and coming season, and having taken 


I then told him that a lady had taken a fancy | unusual pains to have our stock as complete as possible, 


to one of his children ; and if he would consent 
to it, it should be educated and finally settled 
comfortably in life. 

This threw him into a fit of gratulation. He 
scratched his head and looked the very picture 
The struggle between a 
father’s love and a chiid’s interest was evident 
and touching, at length he said : 


we feel confident that we can offer as handsome an as- 
sortment of goods in our line, and at as low prices, as 
can be found in any other large establishment in this 
city; consisting of 


Shawls, Silks, Linens, 
BLANKETS, FLANNELS, AND COTTONS. 


Our aim has always been— 


“Oh, murther, woulda’t it be a great thing ¥ To keep every article of Dry Goods wanted in a fam- 


But I must go and have a talk 
with Mary—that’s the mother of them, an’ it 
wouldn't be right to be giving away her children 
afore her face, and she know tiothing at all about 
.”? 


ily. 
To sell no goods that we cannot recommend. 
To mark every article at a very small profit, and at 


ONE PRICE! 


This course we have so long pursued, we shall still con- 


‘‘Away with you then,” said I, ‘‘and bring | tinue to pursue, and we feel sure that 


me an answer back as soon as possible.’’ 
In about an hour he returned leading two of 
His eyes were red and swollen, | Will not fail of giving satisfaction. 


**Well,’’ 1 enquired, ‘‘what success ?”’ 


‘* Bedad, it was a hard struggle, sir,’’ said he, 
‘* but I’ve been talkin’ to Mary ; an’ she says 


as it’s for the child's good, maybe the heaven’s | scribers have recently procured new stereotype plates of 
above will give us strength to bear it.’’ 


** Very well, and which of them is it to be?”’ 


OUR GOODS AND PRICES 


DANIELL & CO., 
ap3 — is&oseop3m No 201 Washington st. 
(AREENWOOD’S PSALMS AND HYMNS.— 

New.y Srereotyrep Epition. The sub 





this popular collection of Sacred Poetry, now used of 
nearly all the Societies of the denomination,and have just 


** Faix an’ | don’t know sir,’’ and he run his published the 44th Edition, to which an addition of over 


* Here’s Norah— One Hundred Hymns has been made. 


They have also published another Edition containing 
in addition to the Hymns embraced in supplementary 


much—but then— oh! tear an’ aigers—it’s MY-| pages, a SERVICE BOOK for the use of those Socie- 
self that can’t tell which I’d rather part with | ties desiring to introduce this mode of worship. 


least ; so take the first that comes wid a blessin’ 


+| Two separate editions will in future be issued—one 


‘There, sir,’’-—and he handed over little: Norah | with the text as heretofore, for use where this edition is 
—turning back he snatched her up in his arms, used or desired, corresponding in all respects to the one 


and gave her one long hearty father’s kiss, say- 


ing through his tears: 


‘* May God be good to him that’s good to 


now in use, with the addition above referred to, but on 
new type, and the other with the Service Book and 
Supplementary Hymns. 


The additions have been made, with great care, 


by 
you; and them that offers you hurt or harm, | the Rev R. C. Waterston, Pastor of the Church of the 


inay their souls never see St. Pether.” 


Saviour, and are highly approved by those who have 


‘Then taking his other child by the other hand, | ¢xa™ined the work, since they were made. 


he walked away, leaving Norah with me. 


I took her down in the cabin, and we thought 


the matter settled. 


It is believed that this arrangement will meet the 
views of the numerous friends of this excellent collec- 
tion who were desirous that it should embrace many 


It must be confessed, to Hymns of high character, written since it was first pub- 


my great indignation, however, in about an} lished, and others, which were not before inserted. 


hour’s time I saw my friend Pat at the window. 


The following are some of the societies and towns in 


As soon as he caught my eye he commenced which the book is in use, viz: King’s Chapel, (Rev. 


making signs for me to come out. 
found he had the other child in his arms. 
** What’s the matter now,”’ said I. 


I did so—and Mr. Peabody;) Hollis Street Society, (Rev. Mr 


Fosdick ;) New South Society (Rev. A. Young;) Fed- 
eral street Society (Rev. Dr. Gannett;) Bulfinch st- 
Church (Rev. Frederick T. Gray;) Purchase street, 


“Well, sir,’’ said he, ‘1 ax your pardon for} (Rev. Mr. Coolidge,) Church of the Saviour, (Rev 
troubling you about so foolish a thing as a child Mr Waterston; ) Boston. Chareh of the Messiah, _ 
or twe, but we were thinkin’ that maybe it'd York, (Rev.Dr. Dewey; ) Church of the Saviour, Brook- 


make no differ—you see, sir, I’ve been talkin’ 
to Mary, an’ she says she can’t part with Norah, 


lyn, N. Y. (Rev. Mr. Farley;) College Chapel, and 
also Divinity Hall, Harvard University, Cambridge, 
Cambridgeport, Roxbury, Milton, Dorchester, Marsh- 


because—the creature has a look ov me—but| field, Watertown, Brookfield, Brighton, Chelsea, Low- 
here's Jittle Biddy, she’s purthier far, an’ av you | ell, Lexington, Lincoln, Weston, Newburyport, Sand- 


please, sir, will you swap?’’ 
‘* Certainly,”’ said I, whenever you like.”’ 


wich, Sherburne, U»ridge, Medfield,Lancaster ,Chelms- 
ford, Hingha=, Cohasset, Ashby, Andover, Dover, 
Northbor- > Cabotville, Ipswich, Bedford, Greenfield, 


So he snapped up little Norah, as though it Be~tly, Dedham, Medford, Billerica, Waltham, Lynn, 


were some recovered treasure, and darted ee | Brookline, Sterling, Mass; Portsmouth, Walpole, Do- 


with her, leaving littl Biddy, who rem>«e 


ver, N. I]; Portland, Hallowell, Augusta, Bangor, Cas- 


with us all night; but le ‘ the momea« when we|tine, Me; Hartford, Ct; Syracuse, Rochester, N. Y; 


« What's wrong now *”’ I enquired. 


entered the cabin in che morniag, there was Pat | Providence, Newport, R.1.; Brattleboro’, Vt; Savan- 


making mysterious signs again at the window, 
and by this time he had the youngest, a baby, 


in his arms. 


nah, Geo; Mobile, Ala; Allton, Ill; St. Louis, Mo; 
Louisville, Ky; and many other societies in New Eng- 
land and the Southern and Western States. 

We respectfully request Clergymen or Church Com- 
mittees proposing a change in their Hymn Books, or 


« Be the hokey fly, sir, an’ it’s myself that’s | forming new Societies, to forward us their addresses, 


Will you swap sir!”’ 


You see I've been | when copies shall be sent them for examination. 


JENKS, PALMER & CO., 
Chambers 131 Washingon st. 


IANO FORTES. HALLET, CUMSTON & 
ALLEN, late HALLET, DAVIS & CO., and 





‘There's a lump of a Chris-} successors to BROWN & HALLET, would inform 
tian for you, two years old, and not a day more! their friends and the public, that they continue the busi- 
—he'll never be any trouble to any one, for av | ness of manufacturing and vending Piano fortes at their 
he takes after his mother, he'll have the bright- | OLD STAND, NO. 293 & 339 WASHINGTON ST, 
est eye, and av he takes after his father, he’!! 
have a fine broad pair of shoulders to push his 
way through the world. 

‘**With all my heart,’’ said I, * its all the 
same to me’’—and so little Paudieen was left 
with us. 


where friends and patrons of the old firm are invited to 


call 

RUSSELL HALLET, 
WILLIAM CUMSTON. 
HENRY ALLEN. 





N.B. Hewry ALcen alone is authorized to use 


“Ah, ah,” said I to myself, as I looked into | (he name of, @e late firms of Hallet, Davis & Co. and 


his big laughing eyes, ‘‘ the affair is settled at | 
last’’; but it wasn't, for ten minutes had scarce- 
ly elapsed when Pat rushed into the cabin with- | of our said late firm ef Hallet, Davis & Co. to do busi- 
out sign or ceremony, and snatching up the | ness under, we feel called upon for our own protection 
baby in his arms, cried out— 

‘* It’s no use, l’ve been talkin’ to Mary, an’ 
Look at him, sir—he’s the 


You see 





THE HONEST BOY OR THE SHILLING AND 


GUINEA. 


Some time ago the Duke of Buccleugh, in 
one of his walks, purchased a cow from a per- 
son in the neighborhood of Dalkeith, and left 
orders to send it to his palace the following 
morning ; according to agreement the cow was 
sent, and the duke happened to be in dishabille, 
and walking in the avenue, espied a little fellow 
ineffectually attempting to drive the animal for- 
The boy, not knowing 


“It was that chap there with the apron,”’ 


pointing to the butler. 


The delinquent confessed, fell on his knees, 


and attempted an apology, but the duke inter- 
rupted him, indignantly ordered him to give the 
boy the sovereign, and quit his service instantly, 


“You have lost,” said the duke, * your 


money, your situation, and your character, by 


No, sir, no; we can 


folk up by at the 
? 


Davis & Allen, in liquidation. As Mr. Davis the re- 
tiring and only partner of ours in those concerns, has 
seen fit to use for his own purposes, the name and style 


to notify our friends and the public that the same Mr. 
HALLET who was partner with BROWN & HALLET, 
and whose name has always stood at the head of the 
concerns since, still remains with us—that we haye no 


You wouldn’t | interest in the new styled firm of Hallet, Davis & Co.-- 
: | and ask them to direct their favors, whether relating to 
sir, Norah has a look of me, and Biddy has aj old or new business, to our new firm of HALLET, 
look ov Mary ; bus be my soul, little Paudieen| CUMSTON & ALLEN, at the ald stand, NO. 293 
has the mother’s eye, an’ my nose, an’ little bits WASHINGTON Si. 
av both ov uz all over. 
bear hard fortune, starvation, and misery, but 
we can’t bear to part from our children unless it) — = -__ 
be the will of Heaven to take them from us.’’ 


RUSSELL HALLET, 
HENRY ALLEN. 
osly ap3 


ORGANS 
F any size, and of a perfection of mechanism and 
tone, UNSURPASSED by any built in this country, 
furnished at short notice and upon the most LIBERAL 
terms. 
We refer, with others, to the celebrated Organ in 
Rev. Dr. Beecher’s Church, Boston. Professional re- 
ference of the FIRST authority. 
SIMMONS & McINTIRE, 
47 & 49 Causeway street, Boston. 
myl osly 
UPHOLSTERERS 
AND MANUFACTURERS OF 


Fashionable Furniture, 
CROOME & HIXON, 
No. 166 WASHINGTON ST. 


FFER for sale, a great variety of Furniture of su- 
perior workmanship, and of the latest styles. Al- 

so, Curtain Cornices, Bands, Pins and Ornaments, 

Linen and Transparent Shades, with the most approvéd 

fixtures, Hair Mattresses, Beds, &c. &c. 

mh20 lis3mos 








DEPOSITORY 
OF THE 

AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION, 
AND OFFICE OF 

Rev. CHARLES BRIGGS, Gen. Secretary, 
AT 

CROSBY & NICHOLS 

118 Washington street, Boston. 


C. & N. have for sale all the publications of the A. 
U. A. A liberal discount made to those who buy fo 
distribution. janl7 


Bena ep BELLS. The Subscribers continue to 
cas 
CHURCH BELLS, 


of any weight required, on the most favorable terms. 

Also—Manafacture in great variety, 
CHANDELIERS, 

suitable for Churches and other public buildings, SOLAR 

Lamps, CANDELABRA and GIRANDOLES. . 

Orders left at the Factory, on Causeway street, or 

Store No. 24 Commercial street, will be promptly at- 

tended to. HENRY N. HOOPER & CO. 

myl is3tosly 


DR. J. H. LANE, 
NO. 170 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON, 
DEVOTES PARTICULAR ATTENTION TO 
DISEASES OF THE THROAT ,. BRONCHITIS 
§c.) AND THEIR CURE, 
ACCORDING TO THE 


NEW METHOD OF TREATMENT, 
osly Office Hour, 24 o’clock P. M o24 
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HARRIS & STANWOOD, 


(9TH DOOR NORTHERLY FROM WINTER 8T.,) 
BOSTON, 


AT THEIR NEW ESTABLISHMENT, 


AVE on hand and are constantly receiving from man- 
ufacturers in Europe and America, a first rate as- 
sortment of the following articles, at wholesale and retail, 


viz: 
WATCHES. 


English Gold Lever,Anchor Escapement, ‘. t 
Geneva manofactare, with Gold, Silver, and Enamelled 
Dials, extra Jewelled, &c., all of the finest quality, select- 
ed a —_ and ae nay te 

ver Watches, as ve, . 

Also, a large variety of Gold Chains, Slides, Swivels, 
Beals, Keys, &c. 

yr Particular attention paid to Watcu Repatrine, in 
all its branches, which will at all times receive the best 
attention. 

Gold Cases and Dials made to order, chased, plain or 
engraved, of any required design. 


SILVER WARE. 


Tea Kettles; Coffee, Tea, Sugar and Cream Pots; Pitch- 
ers; Salvers; Goblets; Cups; Tumblers; Castors; Butter 
Dishes; Napkin Rings; Tea Strainers; Mustard Cups; Salt 
Cellars; Table and Dessert Forks; Dessert Knives and 
Forks; Soup, Gravy, Cream and Sugar Ladies: Table,Des- 
sert and Tea Spoons; Sugar Tongs; Salt and Mustard 
Spoons; Pudding, Fish and Butter Knives, etc. 

Articles as above of ENGLISH STERLING BILVER. 

Best Shefiield and Birmingham 


PLATED WARE. 


Ten Kettles; Tea Sets; Coffee, Tea, Sogar and Cream 
Pots; Cake Baskets; Castors; Waiters; Butter Dishes; 
Salt Cellars; Mustard Cups; Bottle Stands; Toast Racks; 
Table and Dessert Forks; Dessert Knives and Forks; 
Cheese, Fish and Batter Knives; Ladies; Spoons; Lamps; 
Candlesticks; Snuffers and Trays; Nut Cracks; Nat Picks, 


me LAMPS. 


GAS FIXTURES, CHANDELIERS, CANDELABRA 
GIRANDOLES, CANDLESTICKS, &c. 


Chandeliers for Gas and Oil, all sizes; Solar Lamps, all 
sizes and patterns, with plain and cut shades; Parlor 
Hanging, Reading, Pulpit, Brackett, Entry, Side and Hand 
Lumps; Hall and Entry Lanterns, with stained, cut,ground 
and plain Glass; Hanging, Table and Mantel Candelabra 
and Girandoles, from two to eight lights; also Candlesticks 
with or without cut glass drops; Gas Fixtures, all sizes 
and descriptions, for public buildings and private resi- 
dences. 

Lamp Glasses, cut agd plain; Patent Candles and Lamp 
Wicks. 

Bronzep Garden Chairs and Settees; Tables, Umbrella 
Stouds, etc. 


COMMUNION WARE. 
Silver, Silver Plated and Britannia. 


BRITANNIA WARE, 


of best Sheffield and American manufacture. 
Best Plated German SiLver Spoons, Forks, Ladles,Fish 
Knives, &c. 
SUPERIOR ENGLISH PLANISHED TIN 


Dish and Plate Covers; Hot Water and Blaze Dishes; 
Tea Kettles; Coffee Filterers; Coffee and Tea Pots; Egg 


Boilers, etc. 
JAPANNED 


Tea Trays and Waiters, various styles, in sets and sin- 
gle, of all sizes, with Bread and Cheese Trays to match. 


TABLE CUTLERY, 
OF WARRANTED QUALITY. 

Fine ivory handled sets of 51 and 53 pieces; do 29 pieces 
for Silver Forks; do Table and Dessert Knives, with and 
without Forks; do Carvers and Steels; Nut Picks, ete.— 
Horn handled sets; also Knives and Forks as above. 


PARLOR CLOCKS, 


in every variety; also, Tim epieces, all warranted for cor 


rect time. 
SUPERIOR CUT GLASS 


TABLE WARE, 


Rich and varieu -patterns; Preserve and Jelly Dishes; 
Bowls, Decanters, Goblets, etc. : 
‘Fine French and Dresden China Dinner and Tea Sets. 
Also, a complete and general assortment of 
RICH FANCY GOODS, 

Comprising Papier Mache and Japanned articles,of many 
descriptions and most elegant finish; Bohemian Glass, 
richly cut, colored and engraved; Gold Pencil Cases, all 
sizes, Gold Pens and Thimbles; Card Cases; Flower and 
Curd Vases; Card and Letter Racks; Inkstands; Hand 
Screens; Watch Stands; Thermometers; Taper Stands; 
Paper Weights; Tea Bells, &c. 

Porcelain Transparencies; Light Screens, Lamp Shades, 


ian SILVER WARE, 


very description. Pure Coin made to order, in a su- 
a tor eommaer epee warranty, under the subscribers’ im- 
mediate direction. 

This STOCK being entirely new, is one of the largest 
and best selected in the city, and obtained from sources 
that enable the proprietors to offer their Goods upon the 
most reasonable terms. Visitors will find it for their in- 
terest to call, and are hereby invited to do so, even if they 
have no intention of becoming purchasers. 


Harris & Stanwood, 
253 WASHINGTON STREET. 


je26 osit 









J FEMALE CiAH - 


2 preemie entirely retired from travelling, informs 
her patients and the public generally that she may 
at all times be found at her residence, 


NO. 40 CAMBRIDGE STREET, 
Opposite Lynde sireet, Boston, Mass. 


where she will attend to all diseases incident to the hu- 
man frame, in men, women and children, EXCEPT 
THOSE ARISING FROM IMMORALITY. © 

Mrs. Morr has had great experience and success in 
her practice, Which from hes, Jong location in Boston is 
too generally known to require further comment. Her 
remedies are entirely vegetable, and her method of treat- 
ment and cariug, different from any other practitioner. 
She has many advantages over others, as she receives 
many of her 

ROOTS, HERBS, GUMS, BALSAMS AND 

ESSENTIAL OILS, 

from Europe, where they are raised and gathered ex- 
pressly for her, and with which she is enabled to cure 
many diseases which have baffled the skill of some of 
the most talented and eminent physicians in the country. 
Persons residing at a distance from Boston, who can- 
not make jt convenient to consult Mrs Mott personally, 
can do so by letter—(directed as above,) explaining 
their case fully, and receive her answer by return of 
mail. 

Merpicines forwarded in perfect safety, by the dif- 
ferent expresses from Boston, to all parts of the United 
States. 

{Letrers must in all cases be post paid, and they 
will be promply attended to. ly je 








S. D. CUNNINGHAM, 
COMMISSION MERCHANT; 


MANUFACTURERS AGENT FOR THE SALE OF 
BOOTS, SHOES, LEATHER, &c., 
AT WHOLESALE AND RETAIL, 
NO. 10 RAILROAD BLOCK, 
Lincoln Street, 

(Opposite Worcester and Western Passenger Station,) 
BOSTON. 


go Call and see. STORAGE. 


my 22 lisos6m 








GENTLEMEN’S FURNISHING STORE! 


avery A. GUSHEE, (late a Salesman at 

Darwin Chaffin’s,) has taken the new Granite 
Store, 263 Washington St., third door.north of Win- 
ter st., where may found the R1cHEST and BEeT as- 
sortment of ENTLEMEN’S FURNISHING 
GOODS in the city. 

He has made arrangements to receive from Paris 
the best and newest style ot CRAVATS, SCARFS, 
g-c., as soon as they are out, and will receive by 
the English Steamers many desirable Goods every 
fortnight through the Spring, Summer and Autumn. 
He respectfully requests his friends and the public to 
visit his store, where they will be attentively receiv- 
ed, and his Goods shown with much pleasure. 

Rooms to let over the Store. istt mh 20. 





\ 7 ANTED—A House suitable for a Boarding and 
Day School for girls. It must be in a pleasant, 

healthy country village, on some railroad leading to Bos- 
ton, large enough to accommodate ten boarders, and in 
a neighborhood which will furnish at least ten day 
scholars. 

Address the Subscriber, at Lunenburg, Mass. 

je5 uf WM. CUSHING. 





Testament. Divisions—The Messiah, The Teach- 
er, The Comforter, The Sufferer, The biomes Pe The 
Crucified, The Risen, The Redeemer, 16mo, 160 pages. 

Just published by CROSBY ¢ NICHOLS, 111 
Washington street. isStos8t = my 15 








REENWOOD’S HYMNS, 2p Hanp copiEs.— 
G One hundred copies, in good order, — rece: ved 
and will be sold VERY Low, by CROSBY § NICH- 
OLS, 111 Washington st. is3tos3t my15 





Cader oa IN ROME between an Artist, 
a Catholic, and a Critic, by William Ellery Chan- 
ning; 200 pages, 12mo. 

This day published by CROSBY & NICHOLS, 
111 Washington st. jel2 





pond hay plea sare § The His ype 
graphy of the Mississippi V ; to which is ap- 
pended a Conta Physival Pious Al of the Ailan- 
tic United States, and the whole American Continent ; 
second edition ; Timothy Flint, author of * ~ 
tions of the last Ten Years in the Mississippi Valley.”*- 
For sale at the office of the Christian ister, 14 
Water street. apll 











DENTISTRY. 
Dr. Rufus E. Dixon, 


SURGEON DENTIST 


NO. 7 WINTER STREET. 
agl5 u 


ssociation’ for the y 
!wauty and interest 


* should ine c have e: 
«est tnat I nave ever seen. aay : 
great good taste, and witn a bleu Made wit 
vides some fitting strain of satred Poetry for ev 
¢ f The number of bynns iho 
think none too large; and it is sy 
\or ones there are among so many.’ 
_ The following Societies have 
tian Hymns?’ into their Churches :— 
Broadway Society, South Boston, Mass. 
Mr. Stearns’s do, Hingham, Mass 
Rev. Mr. Coe’s do, East Medway, Mass. 
Rev. C. P *s do, Barnstable, Mass. 
pel, Taunton, Mass. 
» Hopkinton, Mass. 
Rev. Mr. Leonard’s Societ » Dublin, N. H 
Rev Mr. Livermore’s do, eene, N. H. 
Kev. Mr. Whitewell’s do, Wilton, N. H. 
Jiev. Mr. Cutler’s do, Peterboro’, N. H. 
‘omfret, Vt. 
Troy, N. Y. 
Bridgewater, Mass. 
» East aie x Mass. 














Rev. H. Lambert’s 
Rev. Mr. Tilden’s, Concord, N 
Rev Sainuel! Barrett’s, Boston. 
Cha; el of the Divin 
Rev Mr Fosdick’s, 
Ibert, Harvard, Mass. 
ngregational Church, Rox 
8, Milwaukie, Wisconsin. “om 
Ware, Mass. 
Rev A. B. Muzzey’s, Cambridge, Mass. 
Concord, Mass. 

Rev Mr Bates, of Stow, Mass. 

Rev Alonzo Hill, Worcester, Mass. 

Societies about furnishing themselves with Hymn 
Books, ave requested to send to us for copies of the 
above for examination. 


CROSBY & NICHOLS, publishers, 


Moun: Pleasant Co 








———. 


lala 


IRISTIAN HYMNS; FOR PUB 
VATE WORSHIP.’ Compiled by 64ND PRI- 
Cheshire Pastoral Association. 


tion. 
‘Ihe publishers ay ag attention 
ymns ti itari 
donomination. < high ra bi sh wer of the Unitarian 
upon it by those by wlwn: it has exami 
ho are qualified to judge ot its —— ” 
i of the estimation in which the « Chris- 
is held, we are permitted to give the fol- 


from a letter by Rev. Dr. Franci of Cam- 


bridge: ] 
through the ! ook with grea tsatisfac- 
our comuiinity are under much ob- 
ttee ul 
valuable contribution to the 
te worship. I find in your 


Ninth Edi- 
to this new 


comn have been 


Cheshire Pastoral 


are new to me, and—what 
likewise among the 
that happily pro- 

, is large, but 


introduced the‘ Chris- 


School, Cambridge 


ston. 


111 Washington st 





EXTRA 
Stout Undressed Family Linens! 


PER STEAMER BRITANNIA AND SHIP ANGOLA. 


Benjamin & E. Jacobs & Co., 
NO. 35 TREMONT ROW, 


Have this day opened an extensive assortment of fresh 
imported extra 


HEAVY LINENS. 


The Shirting Linens of 27 yards will weigh 9 lbs to 
the Piece. Also, Pillow Case Linens of 32 yards, 13 
jbs to the Piece. These Goods are put up with great 
care, and manufactured of superior Flax, and from one 
of the BEST BLEACHERS IN IRELAND— 


togeth- 


er with a few cases of EXTRA FINE LINENS for 
s of Shirts, from the same Bleacher. 
Consumers of GOOD LINENS are invited to examine 
lis4tos my29 








satisfaction, or no pay. 


PRICES REDUCED. 


GRANITE BLOCK, 14 & 15 HOWARD STREET. 
DR, B. T. PRESCOTT 


Would inform his friends and the public 
generally, that having increased his fa- 
cilities for manufacturing and inserting 
Mineral Teeth on gold plates, and secured the 
of accomplished workmen in the several branches of 
Dentistry, is now enabled to afford whole or 
sets, done in the very best manner, on fine gold, ata 
much lower rate than formerly. 

Particular attention paid to cleansing aud filling Teeth 
with gold, thereby arresting 
rendering them useful for many years. Toothache cured 
in the majority of cases without extracting. Prices rea- 
All operations warranted to give complete 
Please call and examine speci- 


STONE BUILDING, 
14 & 15 HOWARD STREET, 
OPPOSITE PEMBERTON HOUSE, 
BOSTON. 


Having furnished his apartments with gas 
lights, Dr. Prescott is able to attend to any opera- 
tions in Dentistry in the evening. tf myl 


services 


of 


the progress of decay, and 





nce is permitted to the followin 

Boston:—Samuel Greele, F. O. Watts, are Fisher, 
W. W. Clapp, Joseph Breck, George Howe, J. L. L. 
F. Warren, Levi Parker, Wm. J. Adams, Wm. D. 
Swan and David Reed; Drs. A. Ball, John Homans, 
J. V. C. Smith, and Rev. F. D. Huntington; Dr. 
Edward Jarvis of Dorchester, and Hon. Samuel! Hoar 
and Joseph Barrett Esq. of Concord. 

CHARLES W. GOODNOW. 
Concord, Mass., Jan. 15, 1845. ostf j24 


OARDING SCHOOL AT CONCORD, MASS. 
The academic year in the subscriber’s School is 
divided into three terms of fifteen weeks each, commenc- 
ing on the first Mondays of January, May and Sep- 
The School is a private Academy, limited in 
number, and receives the undivided attention of its 
r Every effort is made to render the School 
pleasant and profitable to the pupils ;—the 
course of instruction embraces the branches of a tho- 
English and classical education. 
erms $3,00 per week, including instruction, board, 


gentlemen in 





To Congregations, Bible Classes, &. 


EN Copies of the Third English (enlarged) Eci- 
SCRIPTURE PROOFS 


—AND— 
SCRIPTURAL ILLUSTRATIONS OF UNITARIAN: 
ISM, 


may be had for $12 by addressing the Author, Josx 

Wi1son, care of Messrs. S. N. Dickinson & Co., 52 

Washington st, Boston. Five copies, $6,50; single 
i 1 


Atis myl5 





R. BEARD’S WORKS. The People’s Diction- 
ary of the Bible, illustrated with numerous Maps 
and Engravings, to be completed in 40 Nos; price re- 
duced to 124 cents a number. 

Unitarianism in its actual condition, by Unitarian 
Ministers and others, illustrating the rise, progress and 
principles of Anti-Trinitarianism in different parts of 
the world; edited by Rev Dr Beard. 

Historic and Artistic Illustrations of the Trinity, 
showing the rise, progress and decline of the Doctrine 
by Rev J. R. Beard, D. D., Svo. i 

A fresh and large supply of all the above just received © 

by CROSBY §& NICHOLS, 111 Washington st. ae 


is3tos3t 





Carpenter of Eng 
Washington street. 


ISTORY OF SUNDAY SCHOOLS, by L. 6. 
Pray. A History of Sunday Schools and the Re- 
igious Education of the Young from the earliest times, 
by Lewis G. Pray, 16mo. 
This day published. ’ 
Morning and Evening Medi'‘ations for Every Day '" 
the Month, by Miss Carpenter, daughter of the late Dr 


hed by CROSBY § NICHOLS, 1!' 


isStostf my22 


ane 





UST PUBLISHED, and for sale at the Boston 
Philanthropic Bookstore, No. 40 Cornhill, up stairs, 
a general assortment of works upo? 
Reformatory and Humane Subjects, at the lowes 


A SERMON OF DANGEROUS PERSONS, 
by Theodore Parker, bein 
prem = of treating i Be i. 
PPE WORDS OF CHRIST—From the Now| O) Mibipet des, 10h contsisingle~mapllatio: any 
Also, at the same place, 
VOICES FROM PRISON, | 

a selection of Poetry from various prisoners, written 
within the cell. For sale by the hundred, dozen or 510 
gle, and can he sent to any part of the United States, by 


ition of the right 
a price $8 25 a hundred, 


C. & J, M. SPEAR 


— 





ROOKS’S WORKS, 20,000 copies sorp. F2* 
ily Prayer Book, 14th edition. 
The Christian inthis C'oset, 2d ed. 12mo. 
The Daily Monitor, 8vo, pp. 374. 
The Parisian Linguist, Paris edition, price 62 cts. 
Elements of Ornithology, 400 plates, (new work,) 


2mo. ‘ 
The above published and for sale wholesale and‘ 
tail, by JAMES MUNROE & CO., Ast Weshieg™ 


lyeopis 


math 








~ and 
RACTS FOR THE NEW TIMES—Na. 
. 2—for sale by OTIS CLAPP, 12:8-' 


, ~TREET £1 


jC NO. 253 WASHINGT” 


if 


\ 














